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broken by common consent. He gives them credit too for as- 
suming, in an eminent degree towards cach other, the laws 
and obligations of friendship. They do not take the trouble 
to pursue crimes committed among them before the tribunals 
of the country; but, like many others in Spain who are not 
Gipseys, execute justice on their own account. 





MEMOIR OF ROBERT C: SANDS: 





Since the first pages of this Magazine were in type, one up- 
on whom reliance was placed for many valuable contributions 
to its pages, an author of high merit, ‘a scholar and a ripé 
and good one,” devoted to literary pursuits with an ardor and 
& constancy rare among our countrymen, and of a temper and 
disposition amiable and excellent beyond that of most men, 
has been called away from us. Such an intellect should not 
be suffered to depart without notice, and in this artitle it is 
proposed to sketch briefly his life and character. 

Rosert C. Sanps was born in New-York ont the eleventh 
of May, 1799. He was the son of Comfort Sands, Esq. for 
many years an eminent merchant of that city, who is honorably 
mentioned in Sparks’s Life of Ledyard, as a liberal patron of 
that intrepid traveler, and who, during the events of the revo- 
lution had distinguished himself by his zea] and activity in the 
cause of liberty: Young Sands was noted in early life for his 
quickness of intellect and his facility in acquiring knowledge. 
At seven years of age he began the study of Latin in the school 
of Mr. Rose, at Brooklyn, on Long Island. At a subsequent 
period he pursued his classical studies under the instfuctions of 
Mr. Findlay, at the beautiful village of Newark, in the state 
of New-Jersey. It was Mr. Findlay, as he frequently remark- 
ed, who succeeded in inspiring him with a taste for the works 
of Virgil, which was never lost in the midst of all the various 
Occupations in which he afterwards engaged. The /neid 
was his refreshment when wearicd by severer studies; and to. 
the last day of his life it was a common practice with him, 
whenever he wished to kindle his imagination, or awaken the 
intellectual glow favorable to eloquent composition, to read a 
few pages of the rich harmonies of the Mantuan poet. 

He was afterwards placed under the care of the Rev: ' 
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Melancthon Whelpley, of New-York, subsequently pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Wall-street, by whom he was 
prepared for college. He was admitted to the Sophomore 
class of Columbia College, in October, 1812, after a private 
examination. At this institution, where the dead languages 
are taught with an exactness not common in the American 
schools, he continued to pursue with zeal and success, the 
study of the authors of antiquity, especially the poets, whom 
he read with a true and strong relish of their beauties. Hence, 
in classical learning, he did not become a mere auceps sylla- 
barum, although in the department of philology he was-by no 
means deficient, but early learned to apply to the works of the 
ancients the rules of a liberal and comprehensive eriticism. 
Perhaps it should be mentioned as somewhat remarkable, that 
he mastered the various branches of mathematics, taught at 
Columbia College, with the same ease and the same readiness 
of comprehension as his favorite classics, He never, however, 
it is believed, recurred to these studies, and the success with 
which he has pursued them, is a proof rather of a capacity 
than an inclination for acquiring them. 

About a year after his matriculation, he set on foot, in 1814, 
in conjunction with his friend, the late Rev. James W. East- 
burn, and others, a literary periodical, entitled ‘‘ The Mora- 
list,”” of which one number only was published. In February 
of the next year, a similar work was undertaken by the same 
association, with better success. It was entitled ‘‘ Academic 
Recreations,”’ and continued in existence as long as many very 
respectable magazines have done in this country, namely, to 
the end of the year. To this work Mr. Sands was a large con- 
tributor, both in prose and verse. He was always fond of the 
occupation, or rather the pastime of composition, for such it 
wastohim. He wrote with incredible facility; his pen was as 
fluent, and hesitated as little, as the tongue of the most accom- 
plished debater, and he possessed a variety and an affluence of 
allusion, that gave to his unpremeditated essays the air of be- 
ing the fruit of special study for the occasion. 

He was graduated in 1815, and soon after entered his name 
as a student at law in the office of David B. Ogden, Esq., of 
New-York. It might naturally be supposed, that one so much 
addicted to the pursuit of elegant literature, would find little 
attraction in the study of our jurisprudence. The fact, how- 
ever, seems to have been ditlerent. Mr. Sands delighted, asa 
mental exercise, in fathoming the abstruse doctrines and fol- 
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lowing the subtle reasonings of the common law, and regarded 
with a kind of reverence that complicated fabric, the con- 
struction of which has tasked so many acute and vigorous 
intellects, and which, whatever may be its recommendations 
or its defects, must be admitted to be a wonderful monument 
of human ingenuity. 

At sixteen years of age he wrote the “ Bridal of Vaumond,” 
a metrical romance, in the irregular measure of Scott’s Lay 
of the Last Minstrel; but the poem was not published till 
1817. It was harshly criticised in a contemporary periodical ; 
but had the reviewer known the extreme youth of its author, 
the facility of the versification, the brilliancy of many of the 
conceptions, and the daring wildness of the imagery in various 
passages, should have caused him to overlook the defects con- 
' sequent upon an age when the best endowed and most highly 
cultivated minds have not yet learned to use skilfully their own 
powers and resources. Mr. Sands, of course, was not gratified 
with the kind of notice his poem had met with, and never seem- 
ed to refer to this early effort with pleasure. 

In 1817, he contributed largely to a series of communica- _ 
tions in prose and verse, entitled “ The Neologist,” which 
were published in the Daily Advertiser, and attracted some 
attention. About the same time he engaged in a bolder un- 
dertaking. In conjunction with his early friend already men- 
tioned, Mr. Eastburn, a young man of a richly graced and furn- 
ished mind, he planned a romantic poem, founded on the ad- 
ventures of King Philip, the Pequod Chieftain. The fable 
was sketched in a brief interview between the two friends, and 
afterwards, while Mr. Eastburn was at Bristol, in Rhode Is- 
Jandy and Mr. Sands in New-York, the several portions un- 
dertaken by each were written, and transmitted to each other 
in letters. After the death of Mr. Eastburn, he revised the 
work, adding some portions, and published it with copious 
notes in 1820. Inthe North American Review, it was made 
the subject of one of the most eloquent and delightful articles 
of literary criticism, that has ever appeared in this country. 
The poem deserved the commendation it received—it was a 
work of high original power—a bold attempt to deal with new 
and untried materials of poetic imagery and interest—and the 
success justified the attempt. Mr. Eastburn died in the year 
1819, and the surviving author of the work inserted an affect- 
ing monody on his death, in a series of papers published in the 
Commercial Advertiser, entitled ‘‘ The Amphilogist.” Un- 
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der this signature he also gave several translations of great 
merit from the Greek and, Roman poets. 

Mr. Sands was admitted to the bar in the spring of the year 
1820, the day before he completed his twenty-first year. He 
then opened an office and commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in the city of New-York. The writer of this notice is 
not positive whether it was about this period that he revised 
his classical studies, and extended his acquaintance with the 
poets of antiquity. Certain it is, however, that after leaving 
college, he applied himself with great ardor to the reading of 
such of the old authors, as had engaged the least of his atten- 
tion in the schools, particularly the Greek tragedians, with 
whose works he gained a rare familiarity. Having accom- 
plished this, he acquired the Italian language, and read 
carefully ail its great authors, from Dante downwards to 
Monti in our own times. At a subsequent period he studied 
the Spanish tongue critically, and made himself acquainted 
with its most ¢elebrated writers. French he had learned 
early, and was at home in its literature; and a little before his 
death he had begun to read the Portuguese authors. 

In 1822, and the subsequent year, he wrote much for the 
Literary Review, a monthly periodical, then published in 
New-York, by Van Winkle, which received a great increase 
of reputation from the cantributions of his pen, In the winter 
of 1823-4, some of his happiest efforts in the humorous style, 
of which he was a great master, appeared in the Tammany 
Magazine, a periodical which had not: even the ordinary for- 
tune of lasting to the end of the year. In May, 1824, the 
‘‘ Analectic Magazine” was established in the city of New- 
York, by E, Bliss & E. White, and placed under his charge. 
At the end of six months he gave up the work, but was after- 
wards engaged as one of the editors, when it had changed its 
name to that of ‘“‘ The New-York Review,” and assisted in 
conducting it, Until, in 1826, the year before its dissolution, it 
was united with the Literary Gazette, published in Boston, 
In 1827 he accepted an engagement to write for the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, which continued until his death. 

The letters of Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, were publish- 
ed in this city, in 1828, for the S. American market. Mr. Sands 
wrote a life of that famous adventurer, compiled from the old 
Spanish historians, to which he was so fortunate as to obtain 
access, and from other authentic sources. It was translated 
by Mr. Dominguez, a Jearned Spaniard of this city, and pre- 
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fixed to the letters. The original yet remains in manuscript, 
and is unquestionably the best biographical account of Cortes in 
the English language—perhaps the best that has been written. 
In the course of the same year, Mr. Sands, along with two 
of his friends, one of whom was the Hon. Mr. Verplanck, pro- 
jected a literary miscellany, entitled the Talisman, of which 
three volumes were published, the last in 1880. To this work 
he contributed about a third of the contents, and some of the 
articles furnished by him are among the best of his writings. 
The ‘“ Simple Tale” is a happy example of sly humor and cone 
cealed satire. Inthe ‘“ Scenes at Washington,” a considerable 
portion of which was written by him, his talent for ludicrous 
description and narrative 1s employed with capital effect; and 
the ‘“‘ Dream of Papantzin,” a poem, the scene of which is 
laid in Mexico, is admirable for the solemn grandeur of the 
thought, the magnificence of the imagery, and the flow of the 
versification. Mr. Sands had an ear for poetic measure cul- 
tivated by a study of the varied and flexible rhythm of the an- 
cient classics, by the reading of the old poets of our own lane 
guage, and by an examination of the rules of versification 
adopted in the various modern languages with which he wag 
acquainted. By those who consider metrical harmony as idene 
tical with monotony, who accuse Milton of not understanding 
the structure of blank verse, and who charge Spenser with 
ignorance of the art of versification, because he wrote 


Unweeting of the perilous wandering ways— / 


Mr. Sands may be said to have had a bad ear. But the fact 
was that he understood how to roughen his verse with skill, 
and to vary its modulations, : 

In the beginning of November last, the work entitled ‘‘ Talea 
of the Glauber Spa,” was published in New-York. The in- 
troduction and two of the tales, namely ‘ Mr. Green,” and 
‘¢ Boyuca,”’ were furnished by Mr. Sands, and they bear strong- 
ly the impress of his mind—the peculiar vein of humor and sa- 
tire in the two former, and the imagery of the latter, so wild 
and vivid, that the narrative seems to the reader like the re- 
collection of some strange dream, give them a character which 
could not be mistaken by those who are at all familiar with his 
writings. One of his latest compositions was a little poem, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Dead of 1832,” which, a few days before his 
death, appeared anonymously in the Commercial Advertiser. 
It was an enumeration of the trophies reaped by Death and 
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Time, in the distinguished men who had been gathered to 
their graves in the year which has just ended, and with whom, 
though unconscious of the fate impending over him, he was, 
within the few remaining days of that year, to be numbered. 
Mr. Sands, just before his death, -had engaged to furnish, 
for this Magazine, an article on Esquimaux Literature. 
He had consulted, for this purpose, all the common books 
containing any thing which related to that singular race 
of people; and on the sixteenth of December, had pro- 
cured a history of Greenland, in two volumes, written by Da- 
vid Crantz, a German missionary, who, inthe year 1761, was 
sent to Greenland by the United Brethren, and resided there. 
a twelvemonth, for the express purpose of compiling a de- 
scription of the country, and whose work is full of curious and 
minute information respecting those frozen latitudes and their 
inhabitants. He immediately gave himself, with his usual in- 
tense application, to the perusal of this book, in order to fill 
his mind with ideas of the Esquimaux modes of life, their tra- 
ditions and their mythology. He had already finished an in- 
troduction to the article, which was a review of an imaginary 
book of translations from the Esquimaux language, and had 
written two fragments, which he intended for supposed speci- 
mens of Greenland poetry. After another interval of close 
reading, he again, on the seventeenth of December, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, sat down to the work of compo- 
sition. He merely wrote with a pencil the following line, sug- 
gested probably by some topic in the Greenland mythology, 


Oh think not my spirit among you abides, 


when he was suddenly struck with the d'sease which removed 
his own spirit from its matcrial dwelling. Below this line, on 
the original manuscript, were observed, after his death, seve- 
ral irregular pencil marks, extending nearly across the page, 
as if traced by a hand that moved in darkness, or no longer 
obeyed the impulse of the will. He rose, opened the door, 
and attempted to pass out of the room, but fell on the thresh- 
hold. On being assisted to his chamber and placed on the 
bed, he was observed to raise his powerless right arm with 
the other, and looking at it, to shed tears. It was soon dis- 
covered that the disorder was an apoplectic stroke; he shortly 
after relapsed into a Icthargy, from which he never awoke, 
and in less than four hours from the attack expired without a 


struggle. 
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Mr. Sands had qualities of the heart no less admirable than 
those of the intellect. He possessed an uncommon and wholly 
unaffected humanity of disposition; he loved his friends with 
a strong and unwavering attachment, and few men ever suc 
ceeded in attaching their friends so strongly. He was particu- 
larly kind to those whom fortune had placed in an inferior sta- 
tion, and seemed to study to make up by the gentleness and 
generosity of his conduct, for the inequalities of accident. He 
reverenced religion, and all good and moral influences, wher- 
ever they were found to exist. 

His intellectual character has already been drawn in the 
course of this narrative. With great activity and versatility 
of mind, he possessed a large share of what is commonly called 
talent, or the power of vigorously directing the faculties of the 
mind to any given purpose. His fancy was surprisingly fruitéul 
of new and varied combinations of ideas; and if his vein of hu- 
mor, peculiar and original as it was, had any fault, it was only 
that of excessive and unrestrained exuberance. His conversa- 
tion was full of wit and knowledge, and the quaint combina- 
tions of language, and grotesque assqciations of ideas, that 
seemed to suggest themselves to his mind unsought, made him 
an amusing, as his learning and originality of reflection ren- 
dered him, an instructive compamon. Delighting as he did in , 
the work of composition, he was disposed to make it a social 
and not a solitary enjoyment; he loved to write in conjunction 
with his friends; and he had this peculiarity, that the presence 
of others, which most authors feel to be a restraint on the free 
course of their thoughts and fancies, was actually to hima 
source of excitement and inspiration. 

A collection of his writings to be published by subscription, 
consisting of such as he himself might have thought worthy of 
preservation, has been spoken of, and it 1s hoped that the plan 
may be carried into effect. 

Subjoined is the fragment of the article begun by him for 
this magazine. In this unfinished state it derives its principal 
interest from the fearful catastrophe by which it was interrupted. 
The little poem, on page twenty-nine, by anothcr hand, was 
originally written to form a conclusion for the article which 
follows. The first of the poetic passages seems to have 
been intended as the introduction to an heroic poem, on the 
ancient settlement of Greenland by the Esquimaux. Two or 
three notes have been added from Crantz’s book,’ by the wri- 
ter of this memoir. The second is the beginning of an Ana- 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE GILBERT STUART. 


[BY WILLIAM DUNLAP, ESQ] 4 


THE name of GILBERT STvART will long be dear to those who 
had the advantage of an intimate acquaintance with him. His col- 
loquial powers were of the first-rate order, and made him the delight 
of all who were thrown in his way, whether exercised to draw forth 
character and expression from his sitters, or in the quiet of a féfe @ 
téte, or to set the table in a roar while the wine circulated, as was 
but too much the custom of the time in which he lived. | 

Sull dearer is the name of Stuart to every American Artist, many 
of whom remember with gratitude the lessons derived from his 
conversation and practice, and all feel the influence of that instruc- 
tion which is derived from studying his works. 

This eminent artist was born at Newport, Rhode Island, in the 
year 1757. His father was a native of Scotland, who had been 
compelled to leave the land of his birth in consequence of having 
participated in the rebellion of ’45. Gilbert displayed in early life, 
as is common with all who have distinguished themselves as 
painters, an ardent love of the art. Talents he possessed which 
would have raised him to eminence in any pursuit. He was an 
only son, and his father very judiciously sent the boy to Scotland for 
his school education, the Provinces not abounding then, as the 
United States do now, with able teachers and competent seminaries. 
After acquiring the elements of classical knowledge, Gilbert returned 
to Rhode Island, but it was soon determined that he should make 
painting his profession, and for the purpose of studying the various 
branches of science necessary for a professor of the most arduous of 
the Fime Arts, the youth was again sent to europe in the year 1774, 
with such letters as gained him the notice of our illustrious country- 
man, Benjainin West. 

Mr. West wa ever ready to direct the studies of those who aspired 
to become artists. That most of his pupils were Amcricans is only 
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to be attributed to that desire to become painters which his success 
created in the mindsof his countrymen. His advice and instruction 
were freely given to all, but his attachment to the land of his nativity 
gave additional warmth to the welcome with which he received such 
Americans as had talents that promised success in the art he adored 
and excelled in. 

. Stuart’s flow of animal spirits was, through life, sufficiently impe- 
tuous; at the age of seventeen, the tide was probably exuberant. 
He used to say, “ When I first saw Mr. West I was an uncouth 
cub, and my clothing was half a century behind the fashion of the 
time. My good old master gave me much good advice as to my 
conduct at our first interview, and concluded with, ‘“ Remember, 
now you are in England, you must dress yourself as the English 
do.” Very well, thinks I, I will show the old gentlemen that I 
know how the English dress themselves. Accordingly, next morn- 
ing, I presented myself with my stockings drawn over my shoes and 
my waistcoat over my coat. ‘* Why, boy, are you mad?” he cried. 
“ You told me, sir, to dress myself as the English do, and I knew 
that they always say, ‘Put on your shoes and stockings,—put on 
your coat and waistcoat,’ so, sir, I have dressed myself according to 
direction.” 

However Gilbert Stuart may have dressed in 1774, when the 
writer of this sketch saw him in London ten years after, his dress 
emulated in style and costliness the leader of English fashion, the 
then Prince of Wales, “the observed of all observers.” Stuart was 
then, in 1784, at the head of the young portrait painters, and the 
exhibition at Somerset House displayed his full-length generals, 
admirals, and nobles, to the admiring public, by the side of the por- 
traits of Reynolds. . ; 

During the preceding ten years he had been thrown upon his 
own resources for the means of subsistence, and had experienced the 
fatherly care, as well as instruction of the benevolent West, of whom 
he spoke with reverence and gratitude in his latter days, though, 
according to his own account, he was an unruly subject during the 
days of his probation. 

It is curious to observe the very different style of Stuart’s painting 
from that of the master under whom he studied, and whose works 
were daily before him, and occasionally copied by him. The pu- 
pil had directed his attention to portrait, and the master delighted in 
the higher branches of the art. West, doubtless, saw that Stuart 
was the better portrait painter ; and we know that when he saw the 
superiority of another in that branch he readily acknowledged it. 
When applied to for instruction by an artist now in this city, he 
readily gave it, but said, “If you wish to study portrait painting, go 
to Sir Joshua.” Stuart spoke freely of his own superiority as a por- 
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trait painter, and used to say, half joke, half earnest, that “no man 
ever painted history if he could obtain employment in portraits.” In 
connection with this diflerence of opinion and of style, I will men- 
tion the following circumstance, which took place about 1786, on 
occasion of a visit to his old master’s house and gallery in Newman- 
street: Trumbull was painting on a portrait and the writer literally 
lending him a hand, by sitting for it. Stuart came in and his 
opinion was asked as to the coloring, which he gave very much in 
these words, “ Pretty well, pretty well, but more like our master’s 
flesh than Nature’s. When Benny teaches the boys, he says, ‘ yel- 
low and white there,’ and he makes a streak; ‘red and white there,’ 
another streak; ‘blue-black and white there,’ another streak ; 
‘brown and red there, for a warm shadow,’ another streak ; ‘ red 
and yellow there,’ another streak. But Nature does not color in 
streaks. Look at my hand, see how the colors are mottled and 
mingled, yet all is clear as silver. 

This was and is true; and yet Mr. West’s theory is, likewise, 
true, however paradoxical it may appear. Mr. West, perhaps, made 
too great a distinction between the coloring appropriate to historical 
painting and that best suited to portraits. 

Stuart once, while sitting at his eazle after he took up his residence 
at and near Boston, was led, “ nothing loth,” to talk of old times in 
London, toamuse me (as I stood behind hischair) and my companion, 
whose portrait he was painting ; and thus spoke of himself and his 
old master. “Mr. West treated me very cavalierly on one occasion, 
but 1 had my revenge. It was the custom, whenever a new 
Governor-Gencral was sent out to India, that he should he compli- 
mented by a present of h's majesty’s portrait, and Mr. West being 
the king’s painter, was called upon on all such occasions, So, when 
Lord ———— was about to sail for his government, the usual order 
was received for his muajesty’s likeness. My old master, who was 
busily employed upon one of his ¢en-acre pictures, in company with 

rophets and apostles, thought he would turn over the king to me. 
He never could paint a portrait. “ Stuart,” said he, “it is a pity to 
make his majesty sit again for his picture, there is the portrait of 
him that you painted, let me have it for Lord ——; I will retouch 
it, and it will do well enough.” “Well enough! very pretty,” 
thought I, “you might be civil, when you ask a favor.” So J 
thought, but I said, “ Very well, sir.” So the picture was carried 
down to his room, and at it he went. I saw he was puzzled. He 
worked at it all that day. The next morning, “Stuart,” said he, 
“have you got your palette set?’ “Yes, sir.” “ Well, you can 
soon sct another, let me have the one you have prepared for your- 
self; I can’t satisfy myself with that head.” IT gave him my palette, 
and he worked the greater part of that day. In the afterngon I 
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went into his room, and he was hard at it. I saw that he had got 
up to the knees in mud. “Stuart,” says he, “I don’t know how 
it is, but you have a way of managing your tints unlike eyery body 
else,—here,—take the palette and finish the head.” “TI can’t, sir.” 
‘You can’t?” “TI can’t indeed, sir, as it is, but let x stand till to- 
morrow morning and get dry, and I will go over it with all my 
heart.” The picture was to go away the day after the morrow, so 
he made me promise to do it early next morning. You know he 
never came down into the painting-room at the bottom of the gal- 
lery, until about ten o'clock. 1 went into his room bright and early 
and by half-past nine I had finished the head. That done, Rafe 
and I began to fence, I with my maul-stick and he with his father’s. 
I had just driven Rafe up to the wall, with his back to one of his 
father’s best pictures, when the old gentleman, as neat as a lad of 
wax, with his hair powdered, his white silk stockings, and yellow 
morocco slippers, popped into the room, looking as if he had stepped 
out of a bandbox. We had made so much noise that we did not 
hear him come down the gallery or open the door. “There you 
dog,” says I to Rafe, “there I have you! And nothing but your 
back-ground relieves you!” ‘The old gentleman could not help 
smiling at my technical joke, but soon looking very stern, “ Mr. 
Stuart,” said he, “is this the way you use me?” “Why, what’s the 
matter, sir, I have neither hurt the boy or the back-ground.” “Sir, 
when you knew I had promised that the picture of his majesty should 
be finished to-day, ready to be sent away to-morrow, thus to be neg- 
lecting me and your promise! How can you answer it to me or to 
_ yourself?” “Sir,” said I, “do not condemn me without examining 
the eazle. I have finished the picture, please to look at it.” He did 
so. Complimented me highly; and 1 had ample revenge for his 
“Tt will do well enough.” 

This might serve as a specimen of Stuart’s eazle-talk, but as I 
have given one anecdote in which my friend Raphael, Mr. West's 
oldest son, is made a party, I give another, probably of a little later 
date, as Mr. ‘Trumbull is made to bear a part in it, and he did not 
become a pupil of West’s until the summer of 1780. We will let 
Stuart speak again. “I used very often to provoke my good old 
master, though Heaven knows, without intending it. You remem- 
ber the color closet at the bottom of his painting room. One day 
Trumbull and I came into his room, and little suspecting that he was 
within hearing I began to lecture on his pictures, and particularly 
upon one then on his eazle. Iwas a giddy foolish fellow then. He 
had begun a portrait of a child, and he had a way of making curly 
hair by a flourish of his brush, thus, like a figure of three. ‘ Here, 
Trumbull,’ said I, ‘do you want to learn how to paint hair? There 
it is, my boy! Our master figures out a head of hair like asum in 
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arithmetic. Let us see,—we may tell how many guineas he is to 
have for this head by simple addition,—three and three make six, 
and three are nine, and three are twelve—’ How much the sum 
would have amounted to I can’t tell, for just then in stalked the 
master, with palette-knife and palette, and put to flight my calcula- 
tions. ‘ Very well, Mr. Stuart,’ said he,—he always mistered me 
when he was angry, as a man’s wife calls him my dear when she 
wishes him at the devil. ‘Very well, Mr. Stuart! very well, in- 
deed! You may believe that I looked foolish enough, and he gave 
me a pretty sharp lecture without my making any reply. When 
the head was finished there were no figures of three in the hair.” 

Before Stuart left the roof of his benefactor and teacher he painted 
a full-length of his friend and master, which attracted great attention 
and elicited just admiration. It was exhibited at Somerset House, 
and the young painter could not resist the pleasure afforded by fre- 
quent visits to the exhibition-rooms and frequent glances—who can 
blame him ?—at the object of admiration. It happened that as he 
stood, surrounded by artists and students, near his master’s portrait, 
the original came into the roomsand joined the group. West praised 
the picture, and addressing himself to his pupil, said, “ You have 
done well, Stuart, very well, now all you have to do—is to go home 
—and do better. 


From the commencement of his independent establishment, as a 


portrait painter, success attended him. But he was a stranger to 
prudence. He lived in splendor, and was the gayest of the gay. 
Notwithstanding his great celebrity, and the employment attendant 
on it, I have reason to believe that pecuniary difficulties caused his 
removal to Dublin. 

In the year 1790, Mr. Stuart returned to the United States, and 
never again left his native country. He landed at New-York, and 
favored the renowned, the rich, and the fashionable, by exercising his 
art for their gratification; giving a portion of immortality in ex- 
change for a portion of their wealth. His at¢telier or painting-room 
was in Stone-street, near William-street, and was the resort of all 
who admired the art, or who wished to avail themselves of the art- 
ist’s skill. Many of his portraits were copied in miniature by a 
gentleman of the name of Robertson, who arrived about this time, 
and was distinguished by the appellation of Irish Robertson. Much 
of this artist’s celebrity was owing to the accuracy of Stuart’s por- 
traits; for the ignorant in the art transfer without hesitation the 
merit of the original paintey to the copyist. In New-York, as else- 
where, the talents and acquirements of Mr. Stuart introduced him to 
the intimate society of all who were distinguished by office or attain- 
ment, and his observing mind and powerful memory treasured up 
events and anecdotes which rendered his conversation an inexhaust- 
ible fund of amusement and information. 
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From New-York he removed to Philadelphia; and in that city 
and its neighborhood (Germantown) he attracted the same attention, 
and rendered the same services; enriching individuals by paintings 
beyond price, and his country by models for future painters to study. 

When Mr. Stuart returned home, he brought a letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. Jay, our minister at the court of Great Britain, to 
General Washington, then President of the United States. In 
1794, the artist had an opportunity, by his removal to Philadelphia, 
of presenting this letter, and becoming personally acquainted with 
the great man to whom it was addressed. Stuart had long been 
familiar with the aristocracy of -Isurope, the artificial and hereditary 
lords of the land, but it appears, from the following account given by 
him to an eminent artist of our country, that he was awed into a 
loss of his self-possession in the presence of the heaven-created no- 
bleman. : 

Soon after his arrival in Philadelphia, Mr. Stuart called on the 
President, and left Mr. Jay’s letter and his own card. Some short 
time after, having passed a day in the country, upon his return he 
found a note from Mr. Dandridge, the private secretary, inviting him 
to pass that evening with the President. He went accordingly, and 
on entering a large room, (which he did carelessly, believing it to be 
an anti-chamber,) he did not distinguish one person from another of 
the company he found there. But the President, from a distant 
corner of the room, left a group of gentlemen, with whom he had 
been conversing, came up to Mr. Stuart and addressed him by 
name, (probably some one who knew Stuart pointed him out to 
the President,) and, finding his guest much embarrassed, he entered 
into easy conversation with him until he recovered himself. ‘The 
President then introduced him to the company. This incident I 
give from the artist to whom Stuart related the circumstance. 

In this year, 1794, Stuart painted his first portrait of Washing- 
ton. Not satisfied with the expression, he destroyed it, and the 
President consented to sit again. . In the second portrait he was 
eminently successful. He painted it on a three quarter canvass, but 
only finished the head. When last I saw this, the only true por- 
trait of the father of our country, it hung, without frame, on the 
door of the artist’s painting-room, at his house on Fort Hill, Boston. 
This beautiful image of the mind as well as features of Washing- 
ton, was offered to the State of Massachusetts, by the artist, for one 
thousand dollars, which they refused to give. Those entrusted with 
our national government passed by the opportunity of doing honor 
to themselves during the life of a man they could not honor, and 
the only portrait of Washington was left unnoticed in the painter's 
work shop, until the Boston Atheneum purchased it of his widow. 
it now (together with its companion the portrait of Mrs. Wash- 
ington) adorns one of the rooms of that institution. 
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Stuart has said, that he found more difficulty attending the at- 
tempt to express the character of Washington on his canvass than 
in any of his efforts before or since. It is known that by his collo- 
quial powers he could draw out the minds of his sitters upon that 
surface he was tasked to represent; and such was always his aim. 
But Washington’s mind was busied within. During the sitting for 
the first mentioned portrait, Stuart could not find a subject, although 
he tried many, that could elicit the expression he knew must accord 
with such features and such a man. He was more fortunate in the 
second attempt, and probably not only had more self-possession, but 
had inspired his sitter with more confidence in him, and a greater 
disposition to familiar conversation. 

During his residence at Philadelphia, Mr. Stuart painted the full 
length of the President, for Lord Lansdown. It has been said that 
his lordship was indebted to the -spersuasions of Mrs. Bingham, 
of Philadelphia, for this favor. This picture is in England, and 
is the original of that vile engraving from the aftelier of Heath, 
which is unfortunately spread throughout our country, a libel upon 
Stuart and Washington. Our fellow-citizen Durand is now em- 
ployed in engraving from the inestimable portrait possessed by the 
Boston Atheneum, and the citizens of the United States will have 
an opportunity of knowing from his print, when published, how 
they have been misled in their ideas of the countenance of the man 
they most revere. 

Germantown was the painter’s place of residence, at the period 
Washington retired from office, and he rode out and visited him at 
that place-—a spot so well known to the hero during his military 
career. When the president took his leave, he told Stuart that he 
would sit to him again at any time he wished. None but those who 
know how much this great man had undergone from the solicitations 
of painters, can truly appreciate the value of this compliment to the 
artist. On this occasion, Stuart jocularly said to his guest, “ General, 
I have always felt much indebted tb you for your kindness, but my 
greatest obligation to you is, that you never attempted to paint por- 
traits; for you have had such perfect success in all you have under- 
taken, that if you had been a painter I should have had no hopes.” 

Mr. Stuart removed from Germantown to the city of Washington, 
and resided several years at the seat of government, intimately asso- 
ciating with all the leaders of the nation’s councils. Inthe year 1806 
he removed to Boston, in which city and its suburb (Roxbury) he 
continued to reside until his death. His first place of residence in 
Boston was at a hotel in Broad-street. In 1813, I passed many hours 
with him at his house in Roxbury. In 1822, I found him residing 
on Fort-hill, and much afllicted with gout at times. I always found 
him cheerful, and ready to impart knowledge from the store his ob- 
servation had furnished and his memory retained. Judging from 
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one of his last portraits, the head of which he had finished, his powers 
of mind were undiminished, and his eye undimmed. , This portrait 
was to have been a full length of John Quincy Adams. Death ar- 
rested the hand of the artist after he had completed the likeness of 
the face, and had proved that at the age of seventy-four he painted 
better than in the meridian of life. T’o the skill of that excellent 
artist, Mr. Thomas Sully, has been entrusted the finishing of this 
picture, by painting the figure and accessories. 

Of Mr. Stuart’s power or faculty of recollection, the following in- 
stance has been published. When he resided in Dublin, which must 
have been about 1788-9, a young lad, afterwards, during a long life 
a citizen of Philadelphia, was an apprentice in a book-store nearly 
opposite the house in Pill-lane where the painter lodged. This citi- 
zen’s portrait was painted in Philadelphia a few years since by Mr. 
John Neagle, who shortly afterwards making a visit to Boston for the 
purpose of seeing Mr. Stuart, (a pilgrimage many a painter has made, ) 
took the portrait with him asa specimen of his talents. When pre- 
sented to Stuart he gazed at it for a while, and then pronounced the 
name of the person for whom it was painted, declaring that he had 
known him in Pill-lane, Dublin. The citizen in question was in 
Boston not long before the great painter’s death, and went with Mr. 
O. C. Greenleaf to see Mr. Stuart, requesting his companion not to 
mention his name. As soon as he entered the room Mr. Stuart came 
up to him familiarly, shook him by the hand, accosted him by name, 
and told him that he had recognised his portrait as that of his former 
acquaintance of Pill-lane. 

His powers of recollection were further exemplified in the case of a 
gentleman of Charleston, South Carolina, whose portrait he had for- 
merly painted. After an absence of at least twenty-five years, the 
gentleman called on him in Boston, and was shown up to the room 
in which he was painting. He knocked, and was invited to walk 
in. On opening the door, finding that the artist was engaged he was 
reuring, When Stuart addressed him by name, as if he had recently 
secn him, and insisted on his coming in. 

With such talents and such success, throuch life the admiration of 
all who approached him or saw his works, Gilbert Stuart died in the 
year 1530, and died poor. Tis friends, and the friends of the fine- 
arts in B Gaon. caused an exhibition to be made of.such of his works 
as could be collected, for the benefit of his family. How many with- 
outa hundredth part of his talents have passed through this stage of 
existence not only without experiencing the embarrassments of pover- 
ty, but in affluence, and left their descendants mm prosperity, merely 
by following the dictates of common prudence; while of Stuart, the 
delight of his friends and the boast of his country, we might say, I fear, 
of the latter part of his long life, “poorly, poor man, he lived, ” and of its 
termination, “poorly, poor man, he dicd.” 
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SKETCHES OF THE AMERICAN BAR. No. I. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The celebrated statesman and lawyer, whose name stands at the head of 
the present article, necds no herald to blazon his reputation. It is not ne- 
cessary—as is the case with some other great men—that we should tell our 
readers who and what he is. His name is one of the “household terms,” 
familiar in the mouth of every Amcrican; and his reputation is one of the 
common-places of the times. 

Mr. Webster is regarded, in every part of the Union, with high respect ; 
but in his native New-England, the admiration entertained for him, verges 
upon enthusiasm.. Whatever may be his relative height, by the side of 
Clay, Calhoun, and those other champions with whom he comes in contact, 
at Washington; at home, he towers far above every competitor ; and it is 
almost an article in the New-England creed, that Mr. Webster is the ablest 
man in the Union. 

Rising, like most of our eminent men, from the bosom of the people, and 
having forced his way, without friends or patronage, by the mere power 
of his own talents, the earlier and obscurer part of his history is, in gene- 
ral, but little known. We shall be able perhaps, to furnish some anecdotes 
which have never before appeared in print ; and, however apparently tri- 
fling in themselves, it is anccdotes of the lives of great men, in which we 
are principally interested. Bare chronological lists of offices held, cases 
argued, and books published—like those, for instance, so regularly digested 
according to the years of Rome, and prefixed to the Delphin Classics— 
have no charm for the general reader. Suchsketches are but the skeletons 
of biography ; the world wishes to sec the living features, form, and gesture. 

Danicl Webster was born in the year 1782, in Salisbury, a pleasant vil- 
lage in the interior of New-Hampshire, rather romantically situated in the 
viginity of the Kersarge mountain, which rears its swelling and majestic 
form in full sight of his father’s homestead. His father was one of those 
independent farmers, who, if we assent to the doctrine maintained by pre- 
sident Jackson, in one of his late messages, and so severely criticised by 
ex-president Adams, form the best part of our population. He was a 
shrewd, sensible man; and had been found worthy to serve his fellow-citi- 
zens in both a military and a civil capacity. He fought under Lord Am- 
herst, in the war which ended in the conquest of Canada; and in the war 
of the revolution, he commanded a company, composed principally of his 
own neighborsand townsfolks, which did good service at Bennington, at 
the White Plains, and on several other occasions. The war over, he was 
returned to Salisbury, and was appointed a judge of the court of common 
pleas, for the county of Rockingham, which officc he held till the time of his 
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death. The profits of a New-Hampshire farm are not very exorbitant, nor _ 


are the emoluments of a New-Hampshire judge very great. Danicl, and his 
brother Ezekiel, who was a year or two older, had the benefit of the pub- 
lic schools of Salisbury ; ; but when they aspired toa college education, the 
limited means of their father~obliged them to depend very much or their 

own’ efforts. Ezekicl, who died a few years since, ina very sudden and 


remarkable manner, while t arguing a case before the supreme court of New-. ..-. 


Hampshire, was a man of good sense and excellent judgment; But he 
had not the quickness and brilliancy of Daniel. The father used to’speak 
of both his boys with a good. deal of complacency, but it was observed he 


djvelt. principally upon the praises of Ezckiel. A friend, one day, inquired - she 


‘the reason; when the old gentleman replied, “ Ezekiel i is a bashfdl boy, 
-- who needs a word to be sad for. him; but Danicl, I warrant you, will take 
care of himself.” - ‘t , 


Mr. Webster completed an imperfect preparation for college, at Exeter 


_ Academy, at that time the only institution in the state, with the exception ese 


of Dartmouth College, above the rank of a district school. He ontered 
Dartmouth College-at the age of fifteep, and graduated in 1801. We have 


understood, that, during his college life, he maintained a high repatation 


- among hi’ ‘élasamates for wif and talént, and that he was a great admirer: 


and constant reader of Hudibras—a work which he occasionally quotes in” 


. his speeches with the happiest effect ; “put we do not learn that he was re- 
markable ‘for any very close application to study. t 

Immediately on leaving college, he vould have commenced the study of 
the law, but his wishes were thwarted by the necessity of providingtYfor his 
immediate support. To replenish his exhausted finances he was @bliged 
to resort to school-keeping—an occupation which, at the earlier part of his 
career, has eked out the failing resources of almost every eminent profes- 
sional man in New-England. Yet, in spite of the illustrious names which 
adorn the roll of New-England school-masters, we may justly observe, in 
the words of a celebrated German author, quoted by Cotton Mather— 
“ Sceptrum illud scholasticum plus habet solicitudinis quam pulcritudi- 
nis, plus cure quam auri, plus ampedimenti quam argenti ;” and so, We 
dare say, Mr. Webster found it; for, afler one year spent as preceptor of a 
school, at Frigbrough, in Maine, he returned to Salisbury, and entered his 
name in the office of Mr. ‘Thompson, an attorney of some emincnee, and 
an extensive country practice. 

Having learned all that could be learned in a country office, Mr. Web- 
ster’s enterprising spirit sent him to Boston, there to complete his studies. 
He arrived at the metropolis of New-England an entire stranger. But as 
he sauntered upand down the streets, observing,fovcr an office door, a name 
with which he was familiar, he made bold to introduce himself, and pro- 
posed to become a student in the office. But the gentleman to whom this 
application was addressed, not fancying the appearance of the young man, 
or being already overstocked with students, or for some other reason, ex- 
cused himself from reeciving Mr. Webster into his office. Nothing daunt- 
ed by this repulse, this diseiple in search of a master, next presented 
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himsclf at the office of Mr. Gore, at that time one of the principal lawyers, 
and among the most eminent men in the state, where his application was 
more favorably entertained. 

It so happened, when Mr. Webstcf, many ycars afterwards, removed to 
Boston, to follow his profession there, that the gentleman who had declined 
receiving him as a student, standing at that time among the leaders of the 
Suffolk bar, was frequently pitted against the new comer. And from the 
contemptuous smile, with which Mr. Webster twisted him to pieces, there 
were some who concluded that his ¢arly adventures in Boston had not en- 
tirely faded from the memory of the New-Hampshire advocate. .. 

Mr. Webster was admitted to the bar in 1805. About the time of his ad- 
mission, he received a letter from his father, in which the old gentleman 
informed him, that by dint of great exertions, he had procured for his son 
the appointment of clerk of the courts for Rockingham county; and press- 
ing him to hasten home and take possession of the office. His father evi- 
dently considered the appointment as a piece of very great good fortune; 
but Mr. Webster, before accepting it, thought it best to consult with Mr. 
Gore. The case being laid before him, Mr. Gore suggested that should-he . 
accept this office, he would probably remain a mere clerk of the courts all 
his life. “You are fit,” he said, “ for something better. You will arrive at 
something better. [advise you not to accept it.’ Mr. Webster, accord- 
ingly, to the great grief of his father, wrote back a letter declining the ap- 
pointment; and about the same time having complcted his studies, he left 
Boston, and opened an office in Boscawen, a small village in the neighbor- 
hood of Salisbury. 

We have been informed, that while a student, Mr. Webster was apt,- oc- 
casionally, to sacrifice to the muses ; and it is said that compositions of bis, 
both poetry and prose may be found in the periodicals of that day. 

Mr. Webster, at the time of his cominencing practice at Boscawen, has 
been described to us by a gentleman who knew him in this early part of his 
career, and who was present at the trial of one of his first cases, as a tall, 
gaunt young man, with rather a thin face, but all the peculiarities of feature 
and complexion by which he is now distinguished. The case above alluded 
to, was concerning the property of a certain sheep, of the value of thirty 
shillings, or thereabouts; and was tried in along hall, before a justice of 
the peace, and the assembled idlers of the village. This case, as our inform- 
ant assures us, was argucd at great length, and though Mr. Webster, who 
had not yet become known, did not seem to attract any great attention, he 
spoke, and reasoned after the same fashion, with the same plainness, point, 
and force, for which he has since been so much celebrated. 

After remaining two or three years at Boscawen, Mr. Webster removed 
to Portsmouth, the principal town in the state so far as respects wealth, po- 
pulation, and the reward of professional ability. Soon after his removal, 
he was employed to defend two prisoners, accused of counterfeiting; and 
though the cause of his clients was too desperate to be gained, he acquitted 
himself with such conspicuous ability, as to attract very general attention. 
Indeed, it has been thought by those who have had an opportunity for 





judging, that this was an effort which he has never yet surpassed. From 
this time forward, his business and reputation rapidly increased. 

Mr. Webster, from the earlicst period, exhibited a decided taste for poli- 
tics. He wrote much in the newspapers ; and though he did not accept any 
of those state offices which form the stepping-stones of most of our politi- 
cians, he was distinguished as an admirable speaker in the local caucuses 
and conventions, which abounded in New-Hampshire during the stormy 
period, which preceded the late war; and about the time the war was de- 
clared, he was choscn a representative to Congress. 

He continued a representative from the state of New-Hampshire for four 
years, and soon became known at Washington as one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the party then in opposition. His specches on the re-charter of a 
National Bank, and the resumption of specie payments, delivered during 
this period, attracted great attention, and first made him known throughout 
the country. 

In the year 1817, he removed to Boston, and for several years devoted 
himself very zealously, and almost exclusively, to his profession. His ca- 
reer at Washington had given him a reputation, and he came at once into 
a very extensive practice. 

Mr. Webster had already made himself conspicuous throughout the 
Union, as an orator and a statesman ; the great case of Dartmouth college, 
versus Woodard, which came on for argument in the supreme court of the 
United States, in the spring of 1818, afforded him an opportunity of prov- 
ing, in the eyes of the nation, his ability as a lawyer. This was his first 
important case in that court. Ever since, his business there has been con- 
stantly increasing; and, of late years, he has relinquished his practice in 
the state courts almost entirely. 

The first office to which Mr. Webster was appointed, after he became a 
citizen of Massachusetts, was that of one of the delegates from Boston, to 
the Convention held in 1820, for the revision of the State Constitution. 
This was, perhaps, the ablest and most vencrable public body ever assem- 
- bled in New-England; and during its session, Mr. Webster distinguished 
himself by several able speeches on most of the important points which 
came up for considcration. 

As Mr. Webstcr’s business began now to convey him regularly every 
winter, to Washington, aseat inCongress would be no great embarrassment 
to him. He wasaccordingly chosen to represent the city of Boston, in the 
seventeenth Congress, and took his seat in December, 1823. He continued 
in the House of Representatives till 1826, when he was chosen a senator 
from Massachusetts, an office which he still holds with increasing honor to 
his country and himsclf. 

It is not our present purpose to enter into a detail of Mr. Webster’s foren- 
sic or legislative exertions. We may observe, however, that it has not 
been solely to these specics of cloquence that he has confined himself. To 
his talent as a caucus orator, we have before alluded ; and Faneuil Hall, on 
more than one great occasion, when the predonimance of the party with which 
he acted, was threatened, or some engrossing question of politics agitated 
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the public mind, has witnessed his wonderful ability in fixing the wavering 
judgment of his fcllow-citizens. He has also occasionally exerted himself in 
that line of eloquence which the ancients called panegyrical. His most 
celebrated performances of this sort, are his Discourse in commemoration 
of the Settlement of New-England, his Address on laying the corner- 
stone of the Bunker Hill Monument—a monument, by the way, not yet 
finished, nor, to all appearance, ever like to he—and his Eulogy on John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson. These are all able performances ; but the 
genius of Webster scems to us, not so well adapted to success ina style of 
speaking, which requires not so much a clear and penetrating intellect, as 
a vivid fancy and a copious imagination. 

During the last three or four years, Mr. Webster’s fame has extended to 
the remotest districts of the country ; his speeches on the subject of Nulli- 
fication, having made him every where known as the great champion of 
the Constitution. He is now about fifty, and has reached the maturity of 
his powers, if not the climax of his fame. Let us exhibit an outline of his 
character anc genius under the three-fold aspect of a statesman, an orator, 
and a lawyer. 

As a statesian, Mr. Webster is distinguished for his just and compre- 
. hensive ideas of politics. He never suffers himself to be deceived and mis- 
led by his own imagination, or the cant of a party. With a keen and pe- 
netrating eye, he looks through the mists, in which popular delusion, or the 
arts of party leaders, may have enshrouded the public interests, and takes 
such views as are prompted by enlightened judgment and sound good 
sense. His ideas of politics are not only just, but there is a certain magna- 
nimity—a sober magnificence about them; and, if placed in a situation of 
power, his administration would certainly be conspicuous for some great 
projects of public benefit. Such is the character of Mr. Webster’s states- 
manship, when he is left at liberty to act for himself. But he, like all other 
politicians, is sometimes obliged to yield the dictates of his own judgment 
to the decisions of inferior men, and to “ give up to party what was meant 
for mankind.” This is a misfortune, indeed, to which he seems peculiarly 
exposed ; for with all the statesman-like qualities of his mind—with all his 
power over the people in their primary assemblies—he seems to lack cer- 
tain of the gifts of a great practical politician. He seems better qualified 
to fight in the ranks, than at the head of the political array—more fitto be 
the champion than the leader of a party. He is content to obey, when he 
ought to command; and he asks the advice of a committee of his friends, 
at Boston, instead of forming his own plans, and carrying, as he might do, 
the people with him. Hence it is, that his personal influence is very limit- 
‘ ed, and that he is regarded at Washington rather as the advocate of New- 
England, than as a great political leader. 

Asan orator, Mr. Webster may justly claim to rank high above all his 
competitors. We do not mean that there are not other living orators, who 
have, perhaps, a greater temporary influence over their admirers, and ex- 
cite a higher degree of momentary enthusiasm. There is more than one 
Hortensius to rival in the public estimation this New-England Ciccro. Time, 
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however, will inevitably award the palm to the eloquence of Mr. Webster. 
In this respect, and in a few others, he resembles Burke. Both these great 
men were ill-qualificd —whether by the peculiarities of their situation, or the 
character of their genius—for party leaders; both, on several important 
questions, relied upon the judgment of men far inferior to themselves ; both 
are distinguished for a comprehensive and philosophical view of politics, 
no less striking in their written, than in their spoken speeches; and Web- 
ster, like Burke, will fill a greater space in the public eye, just in proportion 
as the temporary contests of party politics pass into obscurity. It is the 
just and general views embraced in a speech, that give it any permanent 
value. Such views have an interest, and an authority, at all times, and by 
such views are Mr. Webster’s speeches remarkably distinguished. Com- 
pare, for instance, the specches of Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay, on the tariff 
of 1824. Mr. Clay’s speech was well adapted to the time and the oceasion. 
But it was adapted almost solcly to that particular time, and that particu- 
lar occasion. His topics are, many of them, temporary ; and through the 
whole specch, he relies more upon indefinite statements and general decla- 
mation, than on any great principles of political philosophy. Mr. Web- 
ster, on the other hand, with no less adaptation to the occasion, relied on 
general principles, and justargument. The rhetoric of Mr. Clay, as it ap- 
pears on paper, has lost its power; but the clear reasoning, the keen logic, 
and the sound political wisdom of Mr. Webster’s printed speech, will 
always insure for it readers and admirers. 

The style of Mr. Webster’s oratory is original and peculiar. He has no- 
thing of round and swelling declamation ; and little of playful fancy or po- 
etical imagination. Few speakers ofthe present day deal so little in tropes 
and figures. His style is plain and strong, but remarkably clear and cor- 
rect; and his argument has all the just arrangement and elegant simplici- 
ty of a demonstration in Euclid. “ If you would teach your son to reason,” 
said Locke, “let him read Chillingworth.” If you would learn the full 
force of just argument, we would say to every American, read the speeches 
of Mr. Webster. But Mr. Webster’s speeches, with all their logic, are by 
no means wanting in warmth and spirit. ‘There is a way of addregsing the 
passions through the medium of the understanding of which he is well 
aware, and of which he often avails himself. He has, too, a view of sar- 
easm, for which he is much celebrated ; and which often adds a spice to the 
driest picce of argument. His sarcasm is, however, for the most part, only 
a peculiar modification of his logic. Itis a specimen of that sort of reason- 
ing, denominated by the schoolmen, a reductio ad absurdum. He takes 
the doctrine of his opponents for granted, and then shows to what ridicu- 
lous consequences it would lead. 

From the peculiarities of Mr. Webster’s oratory, it must be obvious to 
every one, how efficient he must beas alawyer. If such eloquence as we 
have described, prevails with a caucus or a senate, when brought to bear 
upon a jury or a court, it is perfectly irresistible. But Mr. Webster is as 
remarkable in the managemeut of a cuusc—in displaying its strong points, 
and couccaling its weak oncs—as in an argument. Whatever may be his 
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merits as a practical politician, as a practical lawyer he is unrivalled. He 
excels particularly in sifting testimony; and though sometimes too harsh 
with an honest but unfavorable witness, in the case of a witness dishonest 
or unwilling, his power of extracting the truth is truly admirable. He is 
not thought, however, to be very deep in what is called legal learning; and 
though no advocate has a greater weight with the court, he seems to rely 
not so much on cases and precedents, as on a just application of general 
principles to the particular facts of his case. ~ 


THE WAY TO WIN. 
IMITATED FROM FONTENELLRE, 


[BY JOHN sMITH.] 


Apollo erst, as Daphne fled, 
And swiftly after her he sped, 
Would fain have won the fair one’s smile, 
And cried his merits all the while, 
Thus, one by one,— 


“Tam the gifted god of song,”— 
The fair one bounded still along— 
“] play the lute, I strike the lyre, 
I sing with alla seraph’s fire.” 
She would not stay. 


“JT know each healing root and flower, 
I ll teach them to thee in thy bower.” . 
She did not deign to turn and sce 
The learned god, but swifter she 
Still kept her way. 


«¢ And I can heal thine every ill, 
Disease shall have no power to kill, 
Nor dim thine eye, nor parch thy skin, 
For I am god of medicine.” 
She, screaming, fled. 


But had he said, “ Divinely fair !” 

She would have listened briefly there,— 

“ Behold thy slave, a blooming youth !” 

She would have turned, to know the truth 
Of what he said,—- 


“ And I am gay, gallant, and free, 
Come be my love, I love but thee !” 
She had perceived his great good sense, 
And known the god of eloquence,— 
She had been won. 
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AMY DAYTON. 


“The night of oppression shall cnd, 
The dawn of thy glory shall rise ; 
And the star of thy. hope shall ascend 
To its zenithayain in the skies!” —Brooxs. 


At that period of our revolutionary struggle when the weak de- 
spaired, and even the most sanguine doubted, of the success of the 
cause in which they were engaged. the village of Mapleton—a beau- 
tiful little place on the ————, fell into the hands of a party of the 
enemy, under Major Fctherstone, an officer, whose profligacy and 
cruelty were less questionable than his courage. Scarcely had he 
taken possession of his new quarters, when Amy Dayton, the 
daughter of a respectable villager, who, like most of his neighbors, 
had ; gone to fight the battles of his country, became the “ Cynthia 
of the minute.” Though not strikingly beautiful, there was so 
much natural grace in every movement of her tall and commanding 
figure—something so delightful in the varied expression of her sunny 
countenance, and something so winning in the murmured music of 
her silvery voice, that no one could look upon her without admiring ' 
—if he felt not something warmer than mere admiration—and Ma- 
jor Fetherstone, who had long roved “ from flower to flower,” among 
the proudest beauties of his ‘native land, becme, upon the instant, 
deeply enamoured of this floweret of the wild, that seemed 





“born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


- 


Had the intentions of the Major been as honorable as they were 
the contrary, or had he been fighting for, instead of against, her 
country, Amy Dayton would never have listened with a : willing ear 
to his tale of love, for her young heart’s affections had long been in 
the keeping of another, and with him, the young, the gifted, and the 
brave, whom her imagination had endowed with all the perfections 
of humanity, a far better man than Major Fetherstone must have 
suffered in comparison. 

At an early hour one morning, a few weeks after the Major’s oc- 
cupation of the village, a creature of thatoflicer’s, known by the name 
of Sergeant Jack, bolted into the bar-room of tle Indian Queen, and 
demanded admission to the apartment of his superior. 

“Why,” said the landlord, “as I han’t heerd nothing of the Major 
this morning, I don’t think he’s Ss up yet. Howsomnever, Pil send Joe 
up for to see. Here Joe, run up to the Major’s room, and see if you 
can’t hear any thing on him. Have you any petikelar business with 
him, Sergan? 
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“Why, what is it to you, whether I have or not?” said the 
Sergeant. 

“Q, nothing, only 

“ Well, for the gratification of your d———-d Yankee curiosity, Pll 
tell you this once. I want to see him concerning some prisoners I 
without. 

“ Prisoners, Sergan ?” 

“ Yes, a couple of your hot-headed rebels,” was the answer. 

“ Officers, or privates ?” 

“Neither, I believe.” 

“What then, pray?” 

“Why an officer and a private, I take it.” 

“You’m nice in your distinctions, Sergan.” 

“ Officer-like, you know—Must regard distinction.” 

“ Am they old or young ?” 

“Why, the oldest is young enough to be a son, and the youngest 
might easily be a father.” 

“You’m a dry joker, Sergan,” observed the host. 

“Reason good, my old boy! Pve not had a drop to drink for the 
last hour; so hand me some of your usquebaugh, that being the most 
loyal liquor in this d d rebellious country, and | 


” 








“Chalk it on the barrel head, along with the old score, 
And Pll pay you up my reckoning when the wars they are o’er.” 


The landlord did as he was required, and after finishing his pota- 
tion, Sergeant Jack proceeded to the apartment of the Major, who, 
he had informed him, was ready to admit him. 

“ What now, Sergeant ?” demanded the Major, as that worthy en- 
tered. 

“Why, an’t please your honor,” he replied, bending his body, and 
sinking his voice to the most humble tone, “I have brought you a 
couple of prisoners.” 

“Fellows that resisted your attacks on their hen-roost, I suppose,” 
said the Major, with a contemptuous laugh. | 

“No, your honor, no; but a couple of men that, though in the 
discuise of Indians, I have good reason to believe are spies 2” 

“Spies! say you? Where did you find them?” ; 

“Skulking among the cedars about half a mile up the river.” 

“ Did they surrender themselves peaceably to you ?” 

“ Ono, your honor; but though they fought it out bravely; having 
some of our brave fellows with me, we soon brought them to terms.” 

“T will see them,” said the Major, rising. Then, followed by the 
Sergeant, he descended to the front of the inn, where he found the 
prisoners strongly guarded, and surrounded by a number of the white 
and black tatterdemalions of the village, who slunk away on the 
appearance of the dreaded Major. 


a 
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The prisoners, as stated by Serjeant Jack, were in the disguise of 
Indians, and indeed, the younzer, who was tall and rather slender, 
looked the very thing he pretended to be; but no one could, for a 
moment, mistake the elder for a son of tlie forest, so little were his 
short, rotund figure, and plump, merry-looking face in keeping with 
the character he had attempted to personate. After looking long and 
earnestly in the face of the former, who unshrinkingly returned his 
gaze, Major Fetherstone demanded of him who and what he was. 

A soldier of Freedom,” was the reply. 

“ An officer of the rebel army. Am I not right ?” 

“ My countryman have honored me with a commission.” 

“Which youhave dishonored by assuming the dress of the lawless 
savage.” 

‘Did a man’s honor depend upon his dress,” replied the prisoner, 
with a glance at the well-dressed person of the Major, “ then would 
Major Fetherstone rank high among honorable men.” 

“ And who dare say he does not?” demanded the Major, with eyes 
flashing fury. 

* One that knows him well.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Ay, even I—Charles Harleich.” 

“Hah !” ejaculated the Major, while a thrill of fiendish joy shot 
through his frame, as he thought of the power he now held over 
Amy Dayton, by having the life of his rival in his hands. “ You 
hold strange language, sir ; he continued, “though you possess such 
a perfect knowledge of me, until this morning I do not think we 
ever met.” : 

‘Nor did we; but such men as Major Fetherstone are known to 
thousands by whom they were never seen.” 

“Insulting!” muttered the Major. Then, turning to the elder 
prisoner, he asked, “ Who, sir, are you?” 

‘My name is Jonathan Dayton, for many years a resident of this 
village. and at present a soldier in the service of my country.” 

‘Tn other words—a rebel.” 

‘As you please, sir,” said Dayton, coolly; “we shan’t quarrel 
about terms.” 

‘Well, Mr. Dayton, can you assign any reason for appearing in 
this disguise ?” 

‘T think I can, and the very best reason in the world,too ; I darn’t 
appear without it. I hada kinda hankering arter home, and, as I 
knew this part of the country to be rather unsettled, I thought I 
mought reach it with greater safety by dressing myself up in disguise, 
which I now look upon as a blamed foolish notion. This’ere chap, 
that you seem to have taken sich a fancy to, wanted to come with me, 
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and for my sake, rather than his own, he consented to dress himself 
like a redskin. So there’s the why and the wherefore.” 

“ You must be aware,” said Major Fetherstone, with an unwonted 
assumption of dignity, “that the fact of your having been taken near 
our camp, in disguise, would naturally lead me to the conclusion that 
you came as spies, and should I act according to the precedent of 
one of your own generals, I might this instant hang you upon one 
of yonder trees ; but a British officer can only punish where punish- 
ment is merited. You shall, therefore, be tried as soldiers should 
be ; and according as your judges shall determine, soshall it be done 
unto you. Sergeant, to your care I commit the prisoners; and see 
that they want nothing consistent with your duty to grant. Here 
the Major left them, and proceeded immediately to the dwelling of 
Dayton’s wife, in which, fortunately as he conccived, he found Amy 
alone. 

‘Good morrow to you, my fair one,” said the Major, gaily, as he 
approached the blooming daughter of him whom he had just con- 
_ signed to prison. 

“ Good morning, sir,” said Amy, coldly ; as she rose to oer him 
a seat. 

“T hope you do not consider my visit ill-timed, Miss Dayton;” said 
he, in a tone of witching softness, “knowing, as you do, that it has 
been prompted purely by the longings of a lover to hear the voice of 
her in whom his soul delighteth.” : 

“You know well, sir,” returned Amy, with a dash of bitterness 
in her tone, “that at what time soever your visits are made, they 
must be received.” 

“ How unkind this is of you, Amy! when you know that it gives 
me more pleasure to look upon that lovely, but ah! unkind counte- 
nance, than, with all my devotion to my royal master, I could feel at 
beholding Washington, and his rebel host, at the foot of the throne, 
suing for pardon.” 

“ And O, that we might never meet till then.” 

“Tn faith, my fair one, that would not be long. -Already your 
deeply infatuated countrymen are awareof thedesperate nature of the 
game they are playing, and only wait a fitting opportunity to throw 
itup; and when they shall abandon the cause 2 

“ Abandon the cause!” exclaimed the maiden, the fire of enthusi- 
asm lighting up her whole countenance ; “abandon the cause for 
which a Washington fights—a Warren bled! They may be beat- 
en, crushed, exterminated !—but while life beats in the bosoms of my 
countrymen, that cause they never can—they never will abandon !” 

“ You are an incorrigible rebel, Amy,” said the Major, siniling ; 
* but a truce to the ungentle subject. Now let us talk of love.” 
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‘‘ Howcan he, Major Fetherstone, who breathes nothing but hatred 
to my country, talk of love to me?” 

“JT do not hate your country, my fair Amy; and though circum- 
stances have obliged me to war with your countrymen, there is one 
at least of the fair daughters-of your country whom I love as y 

“The wolf loves the lamb.” 

“ How well you know your power! But, come—lI have no time 
for further trifling—will you, by becoming mine, render happy the 
heart that adores you?” 

“ Major Fetherstone,” said Amy, resuming her former coldness of 
manner, “I have told you over and over—and I now repeat it—that 
on no conditions can I, nor will I, ever become yours.” 

, “By heavens!” exclaimed the Major, in a tone and manner more 
consonant to hisnatural character than the gentle ones he had hither- 
to used to her, “you shall !” : 

“ Shall, Major Fetherstone?” said she, while the spirit of her 
country flashed from her eyes ?” 

“ Yes, shall! I have long known for whom I was rejected, and 
fortune has now kindly placed him in my power. One word of 
mine restores him to life and liberty, or sends him to a felon’s death. 
You emile incredulously, Amy ; but it is well known to all the vil- 
lage, that Harleigh—the favored Harleigh—and your father, are now 
my prisoners.” = 

“If it has pleased heaven,” said Amy, in a voice which she meant 
to be firm, while the bloodless hue of her cheek, and the slight qui- 
vering of her lip betrayed her inward struggle; “to place at your 
disposal the lives of those dearest to me, it is my duty to submit ; but 
beware how thou sheddest innocent blood, for assuredly it will be re- 
quired of thee.” So saying, she retreated to an inner apartment, to 
which the Major made an attempt to follow, but the sudden man- 
ner in which she closed the door in his face, obliged him to desist. 

The prison to which Harleigh and Dayton had been conducted, 
was a substantial farm-house that the soldiers of Fetherstone had 
possessed themselves of, and, to his surprise, Harleigh soon discover- 
ed that the room in which they were incarcerated was the parlor, or 
“best room,” of his paternal home. 

“QO!” said Dayton, as he stamped up and down the large and 
cheerless room, in which no fire had been Lighted for months, “that 
I should a lived to sce the day that I, who love so well to breathe 
the fresh air that was meant for all God’s critters, should be cooped up 
like a setting hen! O, Martha, had I but taken your advice I 
mought a kept out of this hobble! My poor, old gal! must I never 
see you more! or you, my noble, my darling Amy! How little did 
I think, when I began the life of a soldier, that I should end it, by 
dying the death of a dog !” 
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“T have it! Ihave it!” exclaimed Harleigh, starting from the seat 
he had occupied in seeming despondence since the moment of his 
entrance. 

‘You have it ?” said Dayton, stopping short, and staring at his 
companion, “ Why, what the dickens have you got ?” 

‘ Hush !” said Harleigh—then sinking his voice to a whisper, he 

added, “ Do you wish to be free ?” 
—* Wish to be free 2? Would I eat when I’m hungry, or drink when 
I’m dry, think you? Heaven only knows how I wish to be free, 
for, old as Iam, I ha’n’t lived so long as to wish to die yet; but it’s 
folly to fret !” said the old man, with a deep sigh, as he resumed his 
walk. 

“ Listen to me!” said Harleigh, following him. ‘This house was 
built by my grandfather, soon after the massacre at Schenectady, 
and that its occupants might be enabled to make their escape in case 
of an attack from the Indians, he contrived a secret passage from 
each room to the cellar, and thence to the river. Behold !” he conti- 
nued, opening the door of a large clothes-press, the bottom of which, 
upon his touching a secret spring, flew up, and disclosed to the eyes 
of Dayton, an uninterrupted passage to the cellar. 

“By Golly, that’s fine!” exclaimed the old man, rubbing his 
hands together with delight. “ Now, s’pose we clear ourselves ?” 

“Not yet!” returned Harleigh ; “it is by many hours too early ; 
for, should our flight be discovered before we have crossed the river, 
nothing could save us from falling again into the hands of the enemy.” 

With the reason of his companion, Dayton was perfectly satisfied ; 
and, as his prospects brightened, the natural gaiety of his heart re- 
turned, and he gave vent to the exuberance of his feelings in the fol- 
lowing song, in which he made up in noise, what it wanted in 
melody. 


“How blest a life the soldier leads, 
From care and trouble free ; 

He’s plagued not with or brats or wife, 
And that’s the life for me. 

With knapsacks light, and full canteen, 
O, who so rich as he! 

Or who so gay as the soldier lad— 
The soldier of ‘ Liberty. 


He does not fear that storms will rise, 
While he in sunshine lives; 
Fle loves his friends and to his focs, 
A warm reception gives. 
And when he dies where die the brave, 
Blest even in death is he, 
For hallowed’s the spot where in peace is laid, 
The soldier of Liberty !” 


a 
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Scarce was the song concluded, when Sergeant Jack entered. 

“You are merry, my old boy,” said he. 

“ As well be merry as sad, you know,” was the reply. 

“ Particularly while the gallows is erecting.” 

'“ Then we are to be hanged?” 

“'T’o be sure you are. What else, as rebels and spies, could you 
expect ?” 

“QO, nothing, certainly. But when ? 

¢ 'T'o-morrow—at twelve.” 

«Pm glad of that /” said the old man, in a kind of theatrical 


é. 

“ Glad of what?” asked the Sergeant, quickly. 

“ ‘That we're to be hanged, to be sure. But I should like to see 
you swing first, as 1 know you would do it more nateral like.” 

“ ‘You're an old fool !” said the Sergeant, gruffly. 

“May be, there’s a pair of us, Sergeant?” said Dayton, with a 
short, dry laugh. 

“ But your fellow-bird, here,” said the Sergeant, ‘does not seem 
to like his cage as well as you—or, perhaps, he don’t like the amuse- 
ment of hanging as well.” 

“QO, poor fellow, he’s but young yet. By the time he has risked 
his neck as often as yort and I, Sergeant, he’ll think quite as little of 
it.” ~ . 

“Captain Harleigh,” said Sergeant Jack, respectfully addressing 
the younger prisoner, “I beg to speak a word with you. Mr. Merry- 
man, take yourself to the other end of the room. Icome from Ma- 
jor Fetherstone, sir, who, thinking it a pity that a young gentleman 
of such promise should be thus early lost to the world, and, as the 
only means of saving a life already forfeited, wishes you to consider 


‘well of the noble ofler of General Howe, and promises, in case you 


submit to our royal master, God bless him! to exert his interest to 
procure for you an office in his majesty’s service, superior even to 
that you have held in the rebel army.” 

“My life,” said Harleigh, without rising from the seat to which he 
had returned on the entrance of the Sergeant, “is in the hands of 
Him that gave it; my honor he hath entrusted to my own keeping. 
Return to Major Fetherstone, with such thanks as the kindness of 
his motive, evinced by his honorable proposal, may deserve ; and tell 


him, that valueless as, my services may be to my country, I will 
never desert it.” 


“ But, sir u : 

“You have my answer,” returned Harleigh, waving him from 
him; and the Sergeant, like a dog that had gone upon a wrong 
scent, slunk sneakingly back to his master. 

From the ae of the Sergeant’s departure on his mission to Har- 
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leigh until his return, Major Fetherstone continued to pace his 
chamber with quick and unequal steps, while every gesture betrayed 
the workings of a perturbed mind. “ Fool that Lam!” he mentally 
exclaimed, “to suffer the conduct of this Yankee maiden to chafe 
my pride; yet, in good sooth, such a girl as she might well make a 
fool of a wiser man than I, whose motto has ever been— Vive 
l'amour, et vive la bagatelle ! and possess her I will, and that, too, 
by means of him for whom my offer has been scorned. I know, 
that, much as she loves this Harlcigh, she loves her country more ; 
and, by detaching her lover from the cause to which her soul is de- 
voted, I detach her from him. That he will accede to my proposal— 
when the gallows is the only alternative—I will not for a moment 
doubt ; and if he does, his power over her affections is gone forever. 
And then ” He stopped. ‘At any rete,” he continued, “whether 
or not, her heart is to be caught in the rebound ; his she shall never 
be.” 

“Well, Sergeant, what success?’ he demanded, as his familiar 
now made his appearance; and, on receiving the required answer, 
his face became livid with passion, as he muttercd through his 
clenched teeth, “then he shall die, by heaven !” 

“ Stay a moment, Jack,” said the Major, as the worthy Sergeant 
was quitting the apartment. “ It is doubtless as well known to you, 
as to every body else, the interest that Dayton’s daughter takes in 
this Harleigh ; and though I have but little reason to respect her 
feelings, I would not willingly wound them by hanging her lover at 
her very door. Now I wish you to hit upon some plan for getting 
her out of the village to-night, without exciting the suspicions of the 
villagers against me.” 

‘'There’s nothing easier, your honor,” said the Sergeant. “ 'There’s 
a number of scoundrelly Indians, and other outcasts of nature, now 
hanging about the village, that, for a trifling consideration, would to- 
night prevent the execution of her lover giving her the slightest un- 
easiness to-morrow.” 

“ But, understand me. I wish to spare her life as well as her 
feelings.” | 

“ Well, your honor, I will give them to understand that they are to 
bear her off, without injury to her person ; and, my life for it, they'll 
do it without rumpling her bedgown.” | 

“ Very “well,” said the Major, and the Sergeant departed. 

The movements of Time are proverbially slow to those that wish 
his pace accelerated, but never to the mariner in sight of home, to 
the fevered wretch upon his bed of suffering, or lover in expecta- 
tion of a meeting wrth her that first awoke the passion in his heart, 
were they slower than to the impatient Dayton, while waiting for the 
moment, in which he hoped aguin to breathe the air of freedom. At 
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length the secmingly interminable day came to a close, and, with a 
degree of trepidation he had never felt, when placed in the van of 
battle, the old man prepared to follow Harleigh through the darksome 
passage that was to conduct them beyond the power of the enemy ; 
and, when he found himself on the western bank of the river, he 
turned towards Mapleton, and apostrophizing the distant Fether- 
stone, exultingly exclaimed, “ Ha, ha! my cute one, ha’n’t we play- 
ed you a nice trick! But, bless me, Charles, what can be the mean- 
ing of that? 

The young man turned, and beheld a dense cloud faintly tinged 
with flame color, hanging over his native village. It became brighter 
and more bright until it floated away to the south, when a fierce 
bright flame rushed up to the very heavens, shedding its lurid light 
upon the surrounding country, and to their horror they perceived 
that it proceeded from the burning of Dayton’s dwelling. 

“My wife! my child!” burst from the heart of the agonized old 


an. 

“ They shall be saved !” said Harleigh, as he flew, rather than 
ran, across the glassy covering of the river. But though he far out- 
stripped his companion, he arrived not at the scene of devastation 
until too late. Mother and daughter had disappeared, and of the 
late comfortable dwelling of the Daytons, nothing but a heap of 
burning ruins remained ; and in aggravation of the misery of the 
husband, and father, and lover, they soon found they had _ uselessly 
thrown themselves into the power of those from whom they had so 
lately escaped. 

Dame Dayton had early retired to rest, and was in the enjoyment 
of a quiet slumber, when the terrific yells of many voices, burst 
startingly upon her ear. She sprang from her bed. But when, to 
the horror of finding herself surrounded by savage men, was added 
the sight of the fierce flames careering wildly round her, the eyes of 
the old woman closed in utter insensibility, and apparently lifeless, 
she was borne froin the scene of destruction. 

When restored to consciousness, she was lying before a crackling 
fire, within a miserable hovel, upon a mat made of the husks of the 
maize.. She rose, and looked cautiously round her, but no human 
form wis near; she went to the door, and looked out into the night; 
but nothing, save a dark mass of forest, with the dark blue heavens 
above, studded with a countless multitude of stars met her gaze. 
But feeling the utter impossibility of making her way back to the 
village in her present state of bewilderment, she sat down at the fire 
to wait the return of day; and, as its cold, grey light, shed over the 
surrounding trees, she rose and departed. 

After wandering for hours, until despair had begun to take 
session of her heart, she ascended a woody eminence, at the base of 
which, she saw her own sweet village of Mapleton, but not in its 
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usual state of repose ; for some unwonted circumstance had brought 
the young and the old of the place to the green, in front of the small 
white meeting-house ; and, on arriving amongst them, she found in 
a strangely constructed thing, formed of two upright posts, with a 
beam across the top of them, from which a couple of ropes were 
dangling in the wind, the object of their curiosity. 

The sudden appearance of Dame Dayton amongst them, excited 
little surprise less in the minds of the assembled villagers, than if she 
had actually returned from the world of spirits, to which they had con- 
cluded they had been despatched the night before. Each, as was naut- 
ral, was anxious to hear all that had happened to their old neighbor, 
and her daughter, who had disappeared at the same time with her 
mother. But though she had litte to tell them of herself, she had 
less to tell of Amy, of whom she knew absolutely nothing; and the 
impression was strong on every mind that Amy Dayton had perish- 
ed in the flames. 

The hearty indulgence of her grief, for the loss of her child, 
could not repress the spirit of curiosity stirring within her; and point 
ing to the strange thing before her, asked, “ What is that there for?” 
No one atswered. “I say, neighbor Parsons,” addressing a vene- 
rable old man, “ what is that-there thing for ?” 

“ Ah, dame !” he replied, with a sorrowful shake of the head, “ you 
will know that soon enough !” 

“Look ! look! they’re coming!” shouted a number of tiny voices. 
The dame looked, as every body else did, and beheld, under an escort 
of armed men, her husbaud and Harleigh, chained together like a 
couple of malefactors. Instantly the horrid use for which that thing 
was intended, flashed upon her mind, and, uttering a shrill cry, like 
one in sudden pain, she sunk upon the ground. 

“QO, that this might have been spared me !” said Dayton, as a hot 
tear rolled down his aged cheek; and he quickened his pace in the 
hope of reaching the gallows before his wife should recover from her 
swoon. But at that moment, a shout of irrepressible joy broke from 
the crowd of villagers, which was instantly responded to by a body 
of hunting-shirted soldiers that rushed upon the scene. Confusion 
indescribable ensucd, which was soon terminated, however, in the 
liberation of Harleigh and Dayton, and the surrender of the enemy, 
with the exception of a few that were killed in the fray, among 
whom were Major F'etherstone and his creature, Sergeant Jack. 

Though the news that Major Fetl,erstone had imparted to her, 
was to Amy Dayton, a blow as severe as unexpected, yet she went 
about her ordinary avocations with a countenance as little indicative 
of human suffering, as if nothing had occurred to cloud its wonted .- 
serenity, and neither by word or look, did she betray to her mother 
the peril of her father’s situation. 
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After revolving in her mind a number of plans for the liberation of 
her father and lover, she could settle on but one that seemed to pro- 
mise the possibility of success, and from this she shrunk at first as 
something incompatible with the delicacy of hersex. But when she 
thought of it as the only means of saving the lives of those so dear 
to her, she instantly banished all scruples from her mind, and as 
soon as her mother had retired for the night, she set about putting it 
into execution. For this purpose she left the house, and fearing to 
be observed, took a circuitous path to the river, which she crossed 
without having met with the slightest interruption. But-now, with 
all her knowledge of the country, she soon found herself involved in 
the most perplexing difficulties, which seemed every moment in- 
creasing ; until, fatigued and disheartened, she was about to abandon 
the attempt, when a bright light shining round her, showed far to 
the right the valley through which her course lay, and which she has- 
tened to regain ; and as the tops of the neighboring mountains were 
gilded with the beams of the rising sun, Amy Dayton entered the 
American camp. 

An opportunity was immediately afforded her of preferring her 
suit to the General, who listened with affectionate interest to the 
story of the maiden, and unhesitatingly. granted her request, by send- 
ing a detachment of soldiers to the relief of the prisoners ; and, not- 
withstanding her harassed condition, she insisted upon returning 
with it, and was among the first to congratulate her father and lover 
on their escape from the ignominious death destined for them by 
Fetherstone. 


PATRICK’S LETTER TO HIS KINSFOLK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “gs AYINGS AND DOINGS AT THE TREMOMT HOUSE.” 
. i 
New-York, April S, 1888, 

Praised be all the saints! Thady, my dear brother, we have got here at 
last. Oh, of all born places in the big world, America is the land for the 
poor and disolate man to come to. Barring ould Ireland, it’s the paradise 
of the earth. We'd a pleasant passage enough, save now and then, when 
the sea put on airs, and made a big swell of itself. No deaths on doard, ex- 
cept two pigs, five sheep, and twenty-two fowls, which were all kilt to find 
a grave in the stomachs of the cabin passengers. Our father bore the pas- 
sage mighty well, considhering his grey hairs; but Lion (poor dog) didn’t 
seem to like his berth at all, at all. He suffered much from say-sickness, 
and barked a good dale at nights ; but twas moon-light, and, you know, he 
never could abide the moon. Well, New-York is (barring Cork) the city 
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of the univarsal world. There’s a street in it, Thady, called Broadway, 
which runs five miles and a half, and then don’t stop; and the beautifullest 
pigs ever you laid your eyes on, running through the strects, without’ an 
owner; and as the sargeant tould Barney, (thrue enough,) squealing as if 
they were saying, “Come and catch me.” It’s full of handsome shops, 
and iligant ladics. Oh, Thady, Thady, if ye want to see delicate shapes, 
coal-black eyes, and nate ancles, you must come to New-York. By the 
powers, the bare sight of ’em has made the ould man quite young again. 
Only think! he said to me yesterday, (twas after dinner,”) ‘ Pat,” says 
he, “I hear there’s a bushel of fresh widows in this town; and plaze 
goodness, Ill be afther giving ye a second modher, my lad, before long.” 
Ha! ha! Thady, how odd if we should get an American mother, and we 
twins, too! We have put up at a boarding-house, in the upper part of the 
city, (for ’twas there, the captain said, they let lodging chapest,) and find 
ourselves comfortable enough. There are more than twenty fellow- 
hoarders, to keep us company, and we go onas rigularly and plisantly 
together, as if we were playing a game of leap-frog. There is one ould 
gintleman who has taken father’s heart intirely; he’d had mine, too, but, 
his daughter, the delicate little thief, stole it before him. Poor little Alice— 
the cratur! Thady, to fill up my sheet, I'll tell you a morsel of a story 
about little Alice. From the first, then, it was quite apparent, both to fa- 
ther and myself, that something was continually breaking the dear inno- 
cent’s heart. There she sat—at dinner, and at tay, and at breakfast, so wo- 
ful and melancholy, that it made one’s eyes ache to look at her. As pale, 
Thady, she was—ay, as pale as a new laid egg ; anda look from her large, 
dark eyes, showed you that Despair had appropriated them to himself, for 
looking-glasses. You know, Thady, where the fair sex is concerned, Pm a 
mighty tinder subject. My heart is sure to take fire at the sight of one of 
the sweet sowls, and so did my father’s before me—if our poor mother’s 
word, and there’s no earthly reason for doubting it, is to be believed. 

I was mightily concerned for this sweet cratur, and I longed to know the 
cause of her grief. ‘ May be,” thought I, “she may be wishing for a hus- 
band—why not?” And then—but 1 recellected the vow of fidelity I gave 
to my own dear Norah across the big wathers, and I said to myself, “Chart- 
ty, Pat, charity should always begin at home.” Her father—his name, 
by the way, is Whipple—was sorely afraid that she was about going into 
a consumption, or getting a liver complaint ; and frequent and long were the 
chats he had with father and myself touching poor little Alice’s supposed 
ailments. But it wasn’t consumption, Thady, nor any soreness about the 
liver that affected her. There wasno need to fecl her pulse to find out that. 
You could see in her eyes that it was her heart which was constantly send- 
ing out signals of distress, and I made up my mind, to find out, if possible, 
the cause. Well, yesterday morning, I happened to enter her private 
sitting-room, to return a book which the ould gintlemen had lent to father, 
when I found the young lady engaged in sitting for her picthur, to ag 
smooth achecked brush handler as you’d like to see on the other side. 
By the holy Saint whose name I bear, I saw how it was in a shake, which 
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is one less than a brace of ’em ;—the two sowls were loving one another, 
Thady, without knowing it ; or, may be, if they did know it, they reckon- 
ed, no doubt, that ould Whipple—who is as rich as the bank—would 
never give his consent to their joining hands and going into a life-partner- 
ship. ‘ Well,” says I, to myself, “it’s always my luck to see into things 
farther and deeper than other people ;” and I made up my mind, on the spot, 
to spake to father to spake to the ould gintleman, as delicately as possible, 
on the subject, taking the first opportunity. And—— But Thady, my 
man, the packet don’t sail for four days and more, so I’ll break off here, 
and begin the finish by and by. 

P.S. They’ve a mighty fine breed of pigs in this city, and ’tis as good 
as a play to see the poor dumb bastes strutting about, as free as lords, in the 
streets. See that! 

April 4, 

Well, Thady, I was telling you, before I left off, what I intinded to do 
about little Alice. And here, let mecall to your mind that fine ould saying 
of Orator Grattan, that “hell is paved with good intintions.” Thrue 
enough, that! for I’d like to have got more than one finger in the fire for 
meddling wid other people’s matthers. You must know, then, that last 
night, after I broke off writing, we, that is, father and myself, went to a 
play-house, called the Park—why they call it the Park I didn’t ask, but it’s 
very like a house. The play was called the Merchantof Venus, and funny 
enough, troth! It is all about an ould jew butcher who gives a heap of duck 
hats (what queer names, Thady, those mounscers give to their money, and 
every thing else) for a pound of man’s flesh. The cannibal! However, 
*twas against the law, (thank goodness!) as a lady in a large black gown 
told them, and the butcher, as rigilar a built savage as ever I saw, barely 
escaped hanging for making such a bargain. During the play, father and 
I were much plazed at an instance of the purdigious spirit of these fine 
people. All of asudden the boys in the pit set up a divel of a shout at 
a dandy in the boxes, who turned his back, instead of his face, to the stage. 
“ A trollop—a trollop !” bawled they; which soon brought little mister to 
the rightabout! A mighty nate way, that, Thady, my boy, of teaching the 
craturs manners in good company. But asI was going to tell you, after the 
play, the ould man and I made the best of our way to a grog shop—which 
we had to go under ground to get into—for ’twas a cellar; and faith, who 
should be there, but ould Whipple himself. And by and by he begins to 
talk about his daughter, and her lap-full of complaints. ‘‘ Now then,” 
thought I, “ forto come out wid the little dishcovery I made yestherday fore- 
noon.” “Mr. Whipple,” says I, “it wasn’t my luck to be brought up to 
the docthoring business ; but Pve a way of seeing into things,” says I, “and 
between ourselves, I think ve found out her disorther, sir,” says I; and, 
if you’ll give me lave, 'll make bould to give you my opinion about it, sir,” 
says I. 

“Well, sir; your opinion, sir,” says he. 
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“Why then, sir,” says I, “’tis my own rale, original, and individual 
opinion, that your daughter is dape in love, sir;” says I. 

“In what, sir?” says he. - 

“In Love, sir,” says I. 

“In love, sir?” says he; “with whom, sir?” says he. 

“ Fair and softly, Mr. Whipple,” quo’ your own natural born twin bro- 
ther Pat, Thady dear ; “ fair and softly, sir,” says I, “’tis a delicate subject 
to tread upon ;-yet I’ll give ye my private idea of the original merits of the 
case, if ye’ll order another glass of whiskey punch all round, sir,” says L 
And he ordered it! ‘Now, sir,” says I, to the ould boy, “ your daughter, 
sir, and it’s a secret I’ll niver mintion to mortal man—is in love; and I 
have reason to believe that I know the man.” 

“ Yourself, perhaps?” said ould Whipple, with a sneer all round his 
mouth, thicker and uglier than a pair of sandy mustachios, “ you mane 
yourself, no doubt, sir?” repeated he, with a grin of scorn, that set all my 
blood in such a boil that a beef-stake might have been roasted outside me. 

“If Timeand Wickedness hadn’t dropt some specks of white upon your 
head, out of their painting brushes” says I, “‘ ould Whipple, Pd be after trate- 
ing your nose to some lessons of moral knockology.” 

“ You would ?” says he. 

“Yes, would I—I’d give you such a dose of red hot Irish knuckles, that 
there shouldn't be left out of that ugly looking fuzzball of yours” (he takes 
snuff, Thady, twelve times a minute) a stump sufficiently high fora fly to 
rest his game leg upon—ye blackguard !” 

Upon that, ould Whipple gave me a punch in the left eye, that had like to 
have sent it out of the back door of my head. My father cried “thieves!” 
and I bellowed “ murther,” for the sight was gone out from me intirely—far 
away—out and out. But I jumped up, and hit and kicked right and left, 
like a nate Irish lad, until one big blow, given by fifty fists, at the laste, sent 
me sprawling, and drove the sinse out of me. It seems, Thady, my twin, 
your darling brother has since seen the inside of a watch-house on this side 
the large ditch; but poor Pat wasn’t conscious of it, for, by my soul, I 
didn’t open my eyes till sivin o’clock this morning; when I found myself 
in bed at our lodging-place. Since that, it’s all smoothed over; but Pll 
niver spake to ould Whipple again, unless it is to give him a big thump on 
the left eye. What d’ye think, Thady, that little divel in petticoats, Alice, 
won't look at me since the row, and it all for her good! 

My father is looking about the best way how to lay out the twelve hun- 
der. He begs his love and duty to you, and all friends. So no more at 
present, from your loving twin, PaTRIcK O’DwvsEr. 


She HButickhevrbacker, 
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PULPIT ELOQUENCE, 


AS INFLUENCED BY THE CHARACTER AND GENIUS OF ROBERT HALL.-* 


Berore entering upon the obvious remarks which our title may 
suggest, we must express our sense of the service which the Messrs. 
Harper have conferred upon the American public, by the publica- 
tion of these valuable volumes, in a form at once so permanent and 
so elegant. It is certainly great, and it must give pleasure to see a 
press usually so prolific in the lighter productions of mind, enriching 
the standard literature of our country by works of such lasting benefit 
as the present. 

It thay be thought that the consideration of a book of this descrip- 
tion is foreign to the character of this magazine, and should be left 
to those periodicals which devote themselves exclusively to religious 
subjects. We hold a far different opinion. Viewing this work 
merely in a relative light, as likely to exert an influence upon the 
literature of the English language, it becomes our duty to estimate the 
nature and character of that influence, without any regard to con- 
ventional habits, or sectarian feeling. We despise the mysteries of 
priestcraft. “It has ever been the marked effect of this harrow system 
of professional wrangling about polemic trifles, to withdraw the at- 
tention of mankind from the more splendid attributes of truth, and 
to elevate the immaterial dogmas of the angry scholiast into an im- 
portance superior to the immortal and universal principles they were 
meant only to define. ‘T'o use the words of Junius, “such works as 
this are meant for men and their experience; and not for the little 
sneering sophistries of the collegian.”| Wecan conceive that a man 
of genius may “to party give up what was meant for mankind ;” 





* The complete works of the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M., with a memoir of his life, by 
Dr. Gregory, and the Rev. John Foster, under the superintendence of Olinthus Gre- 
gory, LL.D. F.R.A.S. 3 vols. 8vo. London, New-York: J. & J. Harper. 
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but we know, that no party can appropriate the gift. 'The reputation 
of any eminent man, at a certain point expands beyond the con- 
traction of sect, or faction, or nation ; and, like the exhalations of the 
marsh, when its elevation lifts it above the narrow atmosphere of 
prescribed opinion, it finds itself the native of a purer and more 
universal region, where it | 


Becomes enthroned in upper alr, 
And turns to sun-bright glories there. 


As well might the English attempt the confinement to their little 
island, of the vast discoveries of a Newton—or the Americans ap- 
propriate to their own republic, the limitless benefits of a Franklin’s 
research—as the Baptists to pare down to the pale of their creed the 
influence and the fame of Robert Hall. 

The history of pulpit eloquence is strikingly the inverse of alf 
that speculation might have ventured to predict for it, and it is a just 
observation of the rhetorical critics, that the peculiar advantages of 
the clerical‘ over the secular orator, ought to have warranted to the 
former, a splendor of perfection in the art of eloquence, which it cer- 
tainly never has attained. Can we amuse ourselves, for instance, 
by reflecting how any of the great orators of antiquity, who have 
so sedulously recorded every adventitious circumstance which might 
possibly add interest to their orations, would have improved such op- 
portunities as modern preachers possess. ‘Their theme,—a religion 
abounding with the sublimest principles of philosophy—the most 
affecting manifestations of mercy ;—whose exalted object is univer- 
sal benevolence to man; and to which the whole range of science— 
the boundless speculations of genius,—the diversified face of nature— 
the varied developements of character—aftord illustrations as infinite 
as appropriate,—their audience impressed with the supreme convic- 
tion, that this very religion is of the most vital importance to their 
eternal welfare,—that the man who discourses of it is by the very 
fact invested, for the moment, with the dignity of a superior rank, 
and assumes the sacred character of an ambassador of God; add 
to all this, the uncontradicted deference with which all his opinions 
are received—the undisputed respect with which he is listened to, 
and the prescriptive homage which the habits of society have ever 

id to the assumed greater sanctity of his life and manners ; all 
conspire to give the preacher an advantage over orators of every other 
description, which theory would be justified in supposing, might be 
improved to an excellence which would leave all other examples of 
eloquence behind. Yet how very far is this from the fact. ‘The 
press, since its invention, has given birth to an innumerable multi- 
tude of scrmons, and what a small proportion do they form of the 
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millions which have been preached in the same period; yet, rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto, how easily can we enumerate all the excel- 
lent in the number ; and of all the successive thousands who have 
followed the church as a profession, since the introduction of christian- 
ity, there are very few who have been preserved from oblivion as 
excelling their contemporaries in eloquence ; and not one who has 
obtained a classic reputation, like some of the great secular orators. 
Imagination, indeed, kindling from the dim kght of history, can pic- 
ture to herself in the early annals of the church, scenes more won- 
drous of its new-born power than ever were before recorded, or have 
since occurred. We speak not of the miraculous inspiration of the 
apostles; for in the unexampled success of Augustine, St. Patrick, 
and Colombo, we have proofs of its influence, corresponding with 
our loftiest expectations of tts power, and in the far-famed council of 
Clermont, perhaps the most august assembly ever addressed by man, 
the lover of eloquence is delighted to read that the crowd of kings, 
and princes, and potentates, archbishops, bishops, abbots, and digni- 
taries of every description, were so wrought upon by the enthusiastic 
eloquence of Urban, that the feelings of the whole assembly became, 
as it were, fused into one glow of simultaneous excitement, and the 
simple historians of the time, in attributing their universal shout of 
Deus Vult, Deus Vult, to a miraculous unanimity, have paid an 
unconscious compliment to the art, the greatest ever it received. Nor 
are we without examples in the later history of the Roman church. 
Some of the effects recorded of Sixtus the Fifth’s preaching, fill us 
with astonishment; and the Bishop of Narni’s, thundering before 
Gregory XV., upon the non-residence of the clergy, driving thirty 
of the dissolute bishops of his court to their dioceses on the following 
day, is stil more remarkable. But the true triumph of pulpit elo- 
quence in the Roman catholic church, is to be found in F'rance, in 
the period when the successful piety of the Huguenots had stirred up 
the gifted prelates of the Ascendant church to a noble emulation. 
Then arose those names of storied excellence whose wondrous ser- 
mong, or rather rhapsoches, have been so unmercifully panegyrized 
by the historians of the time. ‘The testimony of the elegant and 
cautious Rapin, as to the effects of the eloquence of De Lingendes, 


“© Mais rein ne parloit plus & son avantage que le profond silence de son auditoire 
quand il avoit achevé son sermon. On voyoit ses auditeurs se lever de leurs chaises, 
le visage pale, les yeux baisséz, et sortir tout émus et pensifs de ’Eghise, sans dire un 
seul mot, sur tout dans les matieres touchantes, et quand il avoit trouvé heu de faire 
le terrible, ce qu’il faisoit fort souvent,” 


is one of the createst tributes extant to successful cloquence. Buta 
still higher, because forced and unsuspected, record of its power, is 
that which Voltaire has awarded to that amazing passage in Masil- 
lon’s celebrated sermon : 
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“‘ Je suppose que ce soit ici notre derniere heure & tous ; que les cieux vont s’ouvrir 
sur nos tétes ; que le temps est passé, et que l’eternité commence ; que Jesus-Christ 
va paraitre pour nous juger, selon nos euvres, et que nous sommes tous ici pour at- 
tendre de lui Parrét de la vie ou de la mort eternelle! Je vous ledemande, frappé de 
terreur comme vous, ne separant point mon sort du votre, et me mettant dans la méme 
situation ou nous devous tous paraitre un jour devant Dieu notre Juge; si Jesus- 
Christ, dis-je, paraissait des & present, pour fuire la terrible separation des justes et 
des pecheurs, croyez-vouz que le plus grand nombre fut sauvé? Croyez-vous que 
le nombre des justes fat au moins egal a celui des pecheurs? Croyez-vous que, s’il 
fesait maintenant la discussion des euvres du grand nombre qui est dans cette eglise, 
il trouvat seulement des justes parmi nous? En trouverait-il un seul?” 


The great infidel places this among the finest strokes in all ancient 
and modern eloquence, and characterizes the figure which forms its 
basis, as the boldest and most appropriate ever employed. ‘The 
whole congregation starting in terror to their fect as he pronounced 
the words, form a convincing illustration of its power. Passages such 
as this, indeed, are very rare among the preachers of the time; the 
generality of their discourses contain numberless specimens of inflat- 
ed rhapsody, and metaphors, strained into the most unnatural dis- 
tension. 

Such as they are, however, the great protestant churches have 
produced no ministers their equals in celebrity. The beautiful dis- 
courses of Jeremy ‘T'aylor scarcely belong to the class of actual elo- 
quence ; and the didactic mannerism of Tillotson and Andrews, is 
very far from deserving the title; while the court preachers of the 
Restoration continually disgust us in their most elaborate specimens, 
with the most shameless adulation of the profligate princes of the 
time. It is to the well-known Whitefield that we are to look for the 
first real manifestation of its energy and might. ‘This celebrated 
preacher, though none of his sermons will read, had in his eloquence 
all the majesty of its fall possession. His calling the Sun asa living 
witness of his truth—his appeal to the present God, and his re- 
manding the angel on his way to heaven, that he might bring thenews 
of one repentant soul—are sublime and mighty illustrations which 
none but eloquence of the first character would have dared to use. 
Franklin’s testimony, too, with regard to him is as valuable as that 
of Voltaire’s to Massillon. Kirwan, a later, is a still more powerful 
and marked instance of pulpit eloquence. Had not the extraordinary 
effects of this man’s sfehehinit occurred within our own day, we 
might almost refuse our credence. Churches filled for hours before 
the time—guards of soldiers to prevent an overwhelming crowd— 
themselves smitten with the contagion and struck down by his 
power,—collections for charity unexampled in amount, with shrieks 
and sobs, while he was preaching. The resolutions of the city of 
Dublin, with the presents and addresses from corporations and pub- 
lic bodies which he received, all attest the magic power which the 
preacher, when master of true eloquence, can command. 
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Kirwan* brings us into contact with Robert Hall. We are inclined 
to believe that this man, though more comparatively obscure, will 
exert a far greater influence as an orator, than any who have gone 
before him; and for this the solution is simple. Of the great names 
we have mentioned, few have left any writings behind them, com- 
mensurate with the extent of their reputation for eloquence. We 
speak not of the polished examples of the French school, where the 
effect is generally marred by an elaborate overfinish ; but of the pro- 
testant divines who have been distinguished. ‘The specimens we have 
of Whitefield’s sermons are even unusually imperfect and lame ; and 
Kirwan’s, though abounding in passages of exceeding beauty, would 
not indicate, by any means, the extraordinary effects which are re- 
corded of their delivery. With Mr. Hall the case is different. His 
reputation throughout England was great as either ; his popularity 
was continued and amazing ; and the immediate influence of his 
sermons, as marked as any modern examples. Yet his sermons and 
other writings have the rare quality of being equal in their intrinsic 
excellence, to the full measure of his vast ability. His capacious 
intellect, stored with knowledge, and elevated by genius, invested 
every subject with attractions of undying interest, and gave a fresh- 
ness to his thoughts which preserved them in force and beauty, when 
the tones and feeling which had such deep effect in their delivery, 
had ceased to operate. In this is to be found the true secret of his 
great celebrity. Pathos or enthusiasm in the spell of its excitement 
may throw a fascination over language the most homely, and ideas 
the most trite: and genius in its pride of power, may command the 
passions at its will—may steep the coul in terror, and call forth the 
tear or evoke the sigh ; but Time will fling his mist of coldness over 
the memory, and when the phrenzy of imagination has subsided, 
we start to see the formless and unbreathing skeleton which so 
moved our feelings. Great, indeed, must be the ability which, in 
the closet, can exercise the same commanding power over the reason 
which a thousand living influences had before wielded so deeply 
over the senses. We will now procéed to cull out for our readers 
some disjecta membra from these discourses, which evidence still 
more powerfully the deep truth of thisremark. His celebrated ser- 
mon upon modern infidelity was preached and published at a time- 
when its profound thoughts and eloquent reasoning exerted an 
amazing influence. It was the time of the triumph ; of the apothe- 
osis of atheism ; when revolution whetted her vulture beak upon the- 
touchstone of philosophy, ere it took wing in Hts demon flight of de- 
solation and destruction. ‘This solemn appeal of Mr. Hall called 


* This extraordinary man killed himself by his exertions in 1807. The king of 


England settled three hundred pounds a year on each of his daughters. See General. 
Biography. 
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back the wandering reason of England, and outshone the dark bright- 
ness of the infidel’s success, by the deeper radiance of its immortal 
principles. ‘The obligation under which he laid the world by this 
great effort was readily acknowledged by every party in the nation, 
and the bitter storm of rancor which it provoked from the astounded 
proselytes of the creed he proscribed, gave a surer proof of the sore- 
ness of the blow he had dealt. It was to this sermon that Dr. Parr 
characteristically applied what Photius said of the Arcswvagrer of Jo- 
annes Moschus, t§ axavtwy te ypnoiper 6 curetes nat 6 bloDtAns arap 
Opuweweros, eux ay Tay curTeTaypevey xopevxataynoim, And Sir James 
Macintosh declared his high opinion, “ that it was every way entitled 
to rank among the first productions of the age.” ‘This great sermon 
must be read, to judge of its perfect excellence. One passage we will 
extract as, in our opinion, fully equal to the more celebrated one we 
have already given from Massillon : 


“More than all, their infatuated eagerness, their parricidal zeal to extinguish a 
sense of Deity, must excite astonishment and horror, Is the idea of an Almighty 
and perfect Ruler unfriendly to any passion which ts consistent with innocence, oran 
obstruction to any design which it is not shameful to avow ? Eternal God, on what 
arethine enemics intent! What are those enterprises of guilt and horror, that, for the 
safety of their performers, require to be enveloped in a darkness which the eye of 
heaven must not pierce! Miserable men! Proud of being the offspring of chance ; 
in love with universal disorder; whose happiness is involved in the belief of their 
being no witness to their designs, and who are at ease only because they suppose 
themselves inhabitants of a forsaken and futherless world !” 


In the rapid but sublime interrogations of this pungent sentence, 
what fearful accusations are conveyed. Nothing can be more pal- 
pable—nothing more powerful. Respecting the use of the strong 
and admirably applied word pierce in the above, a singular and in- 
teresting anecdote is related by the editor, p. 22, which strikingly 
exhibits Mr. Hall’s accurate sense of the relative propriety of words 
in the English language. It originally stood penetrate, and when 
in intervals of great pain, he was writing out the sermon for the 
press, he asked Doctor Gregory, 


“Did I say penetrate, sir, when I preached it?” Yes.” “Do you think, sir, I 
may venture to alter it? for no man whoconsidered the force of the English language 
would use a word of three syllables there, but from absolute necessity.” “You are 
doubtless at liberty to alter it, if you think well.” “'Then be su good, sir, to take 
your pencil, and for penetrate put pierce; pierce is the word, sir, and the only word 
to be used there.” [have now the evidence of this before me, in the entire manu- 
script, which I carefully preserve among my richest literary treasures. 


In an article like this we only wish to exhibit examples of a pure 
and elegant style; and in the following passage from his sermon 
upon war, there is an expressive beauty which every one must ac- 
knowledge, yet rendered more touching from the conclusive illustra- 
tion of its philosophy. 
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*‘ To descant on the evils of poverty might scem entirely unnecessary (for what 
with most is the great business of life, but to remove it to the greatest possible dis- 
tance ?) were it not, that besides its being the most common of all evils, there are cir- 
cumstances peculiar to itself, which expose it to neglect. The seat of its sufferings 
are the appetites, not the passions ; appetites which are common to all, and which, 
being capable of no peculiar combinations, confer no distinction. There are kinds of , 
distress founded on the passions, which, if not applauded, are at least admired in their 
excess, as implying a peculiar refinement of sensibility in the mind of the sufferer. 
Embellished E taste, and wrought by the magic of genius into innumerable forms, 
they turn ried into a luxury, and draw from the cyes of millions delicious tears. 
But no muse ever ventured to adorn the distresses of poverty or the sorrows of hun- 
ger. Disgusting taste and delicacy, and presenting nothing pleasing to the imagina- 
tion, they are mere misery in all its nakedness and deformity.” 


The language can certainly boast no finer. In the peroration he 
seems to have taken as his model, and improved, an admired 
passage from Bossuet’s sermon, Sur [impenitence finale. But 
our space being too limited for extracts, we must refer to the 
book, Vol. I. p. 75. His sermon on the “ Present Crisis,” delivered 
at a time when the national excitement was at its height, in dread 
of an invasion, will rank among the best in any language ; and the 
arguments which the christian moralist uses to rouse the energies of 
a whole people in defence of their liberty and their homes, gives a 
depth of grandeur to incitement peculiar as it is great. The conclu- 
sion alone is all we can extract. How noble are his apostrophes— 
how strong his appeals: 


**It remains with you, then, to decide, whether that freedom, at whose voice the 
kingdoms of Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, to run acarcer of virtuous emu- 
lation in every thing great and good ; the freedom which dispelled the mists of super- 
stition, and invited the nations to behold their God ; whose magic touch kindled the 
rays of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of cloquence; the freedom 
which poured into our lap opulence and arts, and embetlished life with innumerable 
institutions and improvements, till it became a theatre of wonders; it is for you to 
decide whether this freedom shall yet survive, or be covered with a funeral pall, and 
wrapped in eternal gloom. It is not necessary to await your determination, In the 
solicitude you feel to approve yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought of 
what is afflicting in warfare, every apprehension of danger must vanish, and you are 
impatient to mingle in the battle of the civilized world. Go then, ye detenders of 
your country,* accompanied with every auspicious omen ; advance with alacrity into 
the field, where God himself musters the hosts to war. Religion is too much inter- 
ested in your success not to lend you her aid; she will shed over this enterprise her 
selectest influence. While you are engaged in the ficld many will repair to the closet, 
many to the sanctuary; the fiuthful of ed name will employ that prayer which 
has power with God; the feeble hands which are uncqual to any other weapon will 
grasp the sword of the Spirit; and from myriads of humble, contrite hearts the voice 
of intercession, supplication, and weeping, will mingle in its ascent to heaven with 
the shouts of battle and the shock of arms. 

While you have every thing to fear from the success of the enemy, you have every 
means of preventing that success, so that it is next to impossible for victory not to 
crown your exertions. The extent of your resources, under God, 1s equal to the 
justice of your cause. But should Providence determine otherwise, should you fall 
in this struggle, should the nation full, you will have the satisfaction (the purest allot- 








* A company of voluntccrs attcndod public worship on this occasion—Eb. 
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ted to man) of having performed your part; your names will be enrolled with the 
most illustrious dead, while posterity, to the end of time, as often as they revolve the 
events of this period, (and they will incessantly revolve them,) will turn to you a 
reverential cye, while they mourn over the freedom which isentombed in your sepul- 
chre. I cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, and patriots of every age 
and country, are bending from their elevated scats to witness this contest, as if they 


were incapable, till it be brought to a favorable issue, of en joying their eternal repose. 
Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortals! Your mantle fell when you ascended ; and. 
thousands inflamed with your spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, are ready 
to swear by him that sitteth upon the throne, and liveth for ever and ever, they will pro- 
tect freedom in her last asylum, and never desert that cause which you sustained by 
your labors and cemented with your blood. And thou, sule Ruler among the chil- 
dren of men, to whom the shiclds of the earth belong, gird on thy sword, thou Most 
Mighty: go forth with our hosts in the day of battle! Impart, in addition to their 
hereditary valor, that confidence of success which springs from oy resence! Pour 
into their hearts the spirit of departed herves! Inspire them with thine own; and, 
while led by thy hand, and fighting under thy banners, open thou their eyes to be- 
hold in every valley, and in every plain, what the prophet beheld by the same illumi- 
nation—chariots of fire, and horses of fire! Then shall the strong men be as tow, end 
the maker of it asa spark; and they shall both burn together, and none shall quench them. 


The sublime apostrophe, “ E:njoy that repose, illustrious immortals !” 
and the preceding sentence, is one of those grand, but dangerous ex- 
ertions of the imagination, which none but an orator of the highest 
rank would presume to use, without the risk of making a ridiculous 
absardity, and strikes us as being a fine improvement on figures 
nearly similar, profusely but rather awkwardly used in Bossuet’s 
great sermon, upon the death of Queen Henrietta Maria. The 
French preacher appears to disadvantage in apostrophising the cle- 

*mency of Charles the First and the conjugal virtues of his de 
Queen ; but more especially so in his prayer to the angels for the 
preservation of her daughter, at the time he was preaching, the ad- 
mired and popular wife of Phillippe of Orleans, but who, by an un- 
warrantable species of virgilian license, he supposes to be in her in- 
fancy, and in the power of the parliamentarians. 


Princesse! dont la destinée est si grande et si glorieuse, frut-it que vous nais- 
siez en la puissance des ennemis de votré maison. O Eternel! Viellez sur elle ; 
anges saints! ranger a@ Ventour vos escadrons invisibles, et faites la garde autour du 
Herceau @une Princesse st grande et si deluissée.” 


How great is the superiority of Mr. Hall’s passage over this, sim- 
ply because, by a Just clevation of genius, he has seized the natural 
probabilities of the future, instead of, like the Frenchman, recurring 
to the past, and inventing a gratuitous possibility, which’ under the 
circumstances appears exceedingly absurd. 

We could willingly extend to our readers the gratification of addi- 
tional extracts; but our space prescribes a limit where taste would 
be unwilling to stop. Yet, in closing these volumes, we cannot but 
feel how great is the treasure, which, in their publication, has been 
added to the English language. It is not the divine alone who will 
be benefitted by their perusal; every onc, who wishes to attain an 
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accurate knowledge of the power and the beauty of the English 
tongue ; every one, who can admire the brightest reasoning, ar- 
ranged in the most charming propriety of diction ; who would wish 
to see the pure philosophy of revelation illustrated by the thousand 
lights of cultivated mind; and arrayed in deeper fascination by the 
collateral beauties of ancient and modern learning—will find in the 
works of this gifted writer, a mine of abounding excellence where 
every taste will be gratified, and gratified to delight. 

The surest evidence of Robert Hall's ereatness is to be found in 
the very fact of his celebrity. ‘That, in a nation, such as England, 
abounding not merely with intellect ‘and intelligence, but with men 
distinguished in every walk of literature, and every branch of science; 
where the grades of society are so closely knit and reticulated to- 
gether, that there is but little access to fame, save by the beaten roads 
of influence and power, and where a stately and pensioned church, 
secure in the smiles of royalty, and reposing in dignity, on the fame | 

of its mighty names, had haughtily excluded all dissenting sects 
from its pale, and operating, by its influence, upon public opinion, had 
almost proscribed them; till men of genius had no chance of emi- 
nence, save in the renunciation of their previous opinions and the 
adoption of the favored creed.* ‘That in such a country, the obscure 
pastor ofa dissenting congregation, residing In a provincial town, be- 
yond the reach of the ra ys of favor; and of habits, singularly retiring 
and unobtrusive, should have filled the land with his fame, and 
raised himself to an illustrions station in the aristocracy of mind, is 
in itself a striking evidence of amazing talent; but that his works, 
after the transient subjects which had called them into existence have 
been forgotten, should still retain the power and the splendor of crea- 
tive genius, and enchant not less in the closet by their excellence, than 
they did from the pulpit by their cloquence, is a fact that must place 
him among the first ornaments of the age; and forms, of itself, a 
brighter halo of practical glory than all the elaborate commenda- 
tions delighted criticism could confer. 

The chief excellence of Robert Hall's wr itings is to be found, not 
in those isolated passages of lofty beauty w hich fr equently dazzle us 
in our popular authors, but to arrive at which we must wade through 
long pages of comparative sterility. It consists not in daring flights 
of thought which we sometimes pursue with wonder, till, like the 
arrow in the Ainciad, they turn to fire from their own sublimity : nor 
does it derive any charms froma studied parade of aggregated quota- 
tions, which men of learning too often transplant to their works, like 
specimens in a collection, to coldly glitter, without giving any idea of 





* To go no farther, witness the two striking examples of O'Brien, Bishop of Lime- 
rick, and Kirwan, De an of Kallala; both originally pitpists. 
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the mine of richness from whence they sprung ; but it is to be found 
in @ sustained energy and expanded grandeur throughout. It never 
bliads us by an oppressive splendor, but is always attractive in its 
clear and steady light. He has studied the ancients with a just per- 
ception—a proper effect—and his works evince not a classic imagery 
without its life; but a transfusion of its spirit—an exquisite blend- 
ing of the classic richness, and the classic taste. Here, perhaps, in 
a greater degree than any work with which we are acquainted, will 
be evidenced the great value which a just and accurate knowledge 
of his native language gives toany author. Mr. Hall, studied Eng- 
lish with a laborious application, but to an admirable purpose; de- 
licately alive to the propriety of words, he has adapted them in his 
writings with a nicety which seems to have destroyed the doctrine of 
synonymes, and strikes us with the fine effect of a finished paint- 
ing, where distinct and brilliant colors blend into a delicious har- 
mony, which captivates the attention before taste has had leisure to 
analyze the reason. Nor is this difficult beauty more perceptible 
than the depth of his thoughts, or the power of his imagination. In 
the splendid language which he himself applied to Burke, we are 
unable to withstand the magic and fascination of his eloquence. The 
excursions of his genius are immense. His imperial fancy has laid 
all nature under tribute, and collected stores from every scene of the 
creation, and every walk of art. So select are his images—so 
fraught with tenderness, and so rich in colors “ dipped in heaven,” 
that he who can read without rapture may have merit as areasoner, 
but must resign all pretensions to taste and sensibility. 

Such is Robert Hall. The destiny of his fame is as certain as his 
glory was remarkable. If, without effort, and almost without in- 
tention, to have risen to be one of the first authors in his native lan- 
guage—if to have the happy art of combining the profoundest 
thought with the sweetest eloquence—if to have attained the widest 
celebrity as a pulpit orator, and to have sustained that celebrity, 
by leaving to posterity sermons equalling the most finished produc- 
tions of any age; if, attached to an obscure and uninfluential sect, 
be has risen till the grandeur of his genius is bright upon the world, 
_ and has yet, undazzled by fame, and untainted by celebrity, left a 
record of the lofty purity of his principles, which has given to the 
deepest religion, the blended charms of a faultless philosophy, and a 
noble literature—if these be any evidences of a great and lasting 
reputation, Robert Hall will be known to distant times as familiarly 
as to us, and his usefulness be only bounded by the duration of the 
language he has adorned. 


